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THE ENFORCEMENT OF PEACE 


UR readers will be glad to know that the 
article by the Editor of The Independent 
entitled “The Way to Disarm,” published 
two weeks ago, has already attracted wide 
comment. We are receiving by every mail newspaper 
clippings and letters commending or criticizing it. A 
few of these we are reserving for future publication. 

In the meantime it seems profitable to continue the 
discussion of the function of force under a reign of 
law, for that is the core of the whole peace problem. 

In an article published in The Independent July 5, 
1906, the Hon. John Basset Moore, long recognized as 
the leading living international lawyer in the United 
States, wrote: 


The great problem confronting those who wish to do 


away with war is how to employ the force necessary to : 


the restraint or repression of evil without producing the 
legal condition known as a state of war. The most striking 
imperfection in the international system today is the lack 
of a common agency for the enforcement of law. If, at the 
present time, a contest by force breaks out between two 
nations, the conflict is recognized as a war, and other na- 
tions assume the attitude of neutrals, even tho the cause 
of the conflict be the flagrant disregard by one of the con- 
tending parties of a weil-settled principle of international 
law. Such a condition of things involves an obvious incon- 
gruity, the remedy for which would be the organization of 
a common agency for the enforcement of law; the addition, 
in other words, to judicial and legislative power of what 
we call executive power. 


N our proposal for the constitution of a League of 

Peace we made no attempt to define how the force of 
the League shall be exerted. That was left for the de- 
cision of the Assembly of the League. We simply sug- 
gested that “the nations shall disarm to the point where 
the combined forces of the League shall be a certain per 
cent higher than those of the most heavily armed nation 
or alliance outside the League.” This implies that the 
forces of the League shall be used for the neutralization 
of the aggressive force of nations outside the League— 
that is, for defense. As the Great War has absolutely 
demonstrated that defense is a necessity as long-as war 
lords exist, there can no longer be any doubt of the im- 
portance of defense for those nations who prize their 
sovereignty and independence. But shall not the force of 
the League be also used as police power, that is, to main- 
tain aggressive international law and order? A League 
with power to exert its will without any constitutional 
limitations might easily become a League of Oppression. 
It would have the right to be judge and sheriff in its own 
cause, a violation of the first principles of justice. 

It would not, in our judgment, be over-sanguine to ex- 
pect that the Assembly of the League would vote that the 
armaments of the League should be brought into regu- 
lar and concerted action for compelling obedience to the 
judicial decisions of the Court of the League both 


among members of the League and those outside who 
have agreed to this method of settling their disputes. 
It may even be anticipated that the force of the League 
will be used to assist one of the members of the League 
in a controversy with a nation outside the League that 
has not previously agreed to resort to arbitration and 
that refuses so to agree upon request. Such an agree- 
ment would tend to enthrone law and suppress arbitrary 
action. Entering a League with such a policy would not, 
subject the United States to the necessity of waging 
war thru the erroneous action of its allies in an “en- 
tangling alliance,” but only to extend the reign of law. 
This is the fundamental purpose of our Government and 
perhaps the United States is now ready to go thus far. 


UT the question of the proper use of force for pre- 
serving peace is practical only after the nations have 
federated themselves for that purpose. 

Given a World Confederation or League of Peace, the 
problem of the establishment and exercize of an interna- 
tional police force to maintain international law and 
order and to neutralize the aggressive force of any na- 
tion outside the League will present no greater difficul- 
ties than the similar problem which confronted the 
framers of the United States Constitution or even of the 
Articles of Confederation. It must ever be borne in mind, 
however, that the constitution of a League of Peace will 
differ in this important respect from the Constitution 
of the United States. Our Constitution is both an instru- 
ment for federating the states and for guaranteeing each 
citizen within the Union certain rights; the proposed 
constitution of the League of Peace has no relation 
whatsoever to any so-called ‘“world-citizen.” 

Thus the whole problem of the League of Peace re- 
solves itself into this: The League follows the example 
of the United States in the relationship its members 
hold to one another and the exaffiple of England in the 
relationship it holds to,etitside nations. Within the 
League danger of war and size of armaments will de- 
crease contemporaneously as happened with the forma- 
tion of the United States. Between the League and out- 
side nations an excess of armaments will be maintained 
over the heaviest armed outside nation or alliance, as 
England maintains a navy equal to any two likely io 
be brought against her. 

In urging the United States to take the lead at tne 
end of the war in organizing the world for peace, we 
are not unmindful that such a proposal contemplating 
the use of the armed forces of the United States under 
the federal authority of the League may require a con- 
stitutional amendment for its adoption. The power to 
declare war under our Constitution is vested in Con- 
gress alone, and even in time of war Congress is for- 
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bidden to make military appropriations for more than 
two years ahead. Nevertheless, the organization of an 
international government is essential to further prog- 
gress of the peace movement. All obstacles will have to 
give way, even constitutional ones. The monster of war 
must be dethroned. The majesty of law co-extensive with 
human intercourse can alone achieve this beneficent and 
inevitable result. 


THE DIRECT PRIMARY IN NEW YORK 


HE result of direct primaries held for the first time 

in New York State last week will doubtless afford 
great comfort to the opponents of direct nominations. 
And this for two reasons. 

In the first place the number of voters who went to 
the primaries was lamentably small. Therefore, the ar- 
gument will run, the direct primary is a failure, since 
the voters will not use it. 

In the second place, the organization candidates were 
successful in each party. Therefore, it will be contended, 
the direct primary is a failure, since the organization 
will make the nominations anyhow. 

The arguments are plausible. But they are based on a 
complete misconception. No sensible person maintains 
that the direct primary is an infallible panacea for the 
ills of machine politics. The direct primary does not 
operate ex proprio vigore—by virtue of its own strength. 
It will neither make men vote if they do not want to nor 
make them vote against the machine in spite of them- 
selves. But it does provide a means by which the voters, 
when they really want to do so, can upset the machine. 

Under the old caucus and convention system it was 
easy for the machine to wield the power and hard for 
the rank and file to snatch it away. Under the direct 
primary it is relatively hard for the machine to hold the 
power against the will of the voters and relatively easy 
for the voters to seize the power whenever they care suf- 
ficiently about doing so. 

But they must care. Evidently in New York State this 
fall most of the voters did not care enough to go to the 
primary and vote; and those who did go did not want 
to turn the organizations out. 

This election proved nothing to the detriment of the 
direct primary. It merely proved that the voters of each 
of the three parties were on the whole satisfied to accept 
the candidates endorsed by their leaders. 


ECONOMY VERSUS HOARDING 


HE New York World takes a humorous slant at the 
Buy-a-bale movement when it says on its editorial 
page: 

A “buy-a-barrel-of-apples” movement has been started in 
the West, and the American Tobacco Co. announces its readi- 
ness to buy cotton in return for a buy-a-pound-of-tobacco 
movement. Perhaps wool, corn, wheat, etc., will have their 


turn, and in the end general ee ange | will receive a boost 
thru a system of sentimental barter all around. 


Humorous and at the same time—as the best humor 
generally is—close to the heart of the truth. If everybody 
will continue to buy—cotton goods, apples, woolen goods, 
corn, wheat, even, if he have so depraved a taste, tobacco 
—as nearly up to the line of his normal purchasing as 
he can, it will do much to maintain the accustomed level 
of our common prosperity. 

A man of comfortable means remarked the other day 


that he had been going thru his wardrobe and had de- 
termined to buy no clothes this winter. He neglected to 
consider how his action would affect his tailor and his 
tailor’s family, his tailor’s workmen and their families. 
If, as is probable, his own income had not been seriously 
affected by the war, he was not playing the part of a 
good citizen in refraining from his normal expenditure. 

A time of war is of necessity a time of scarcity. It is 
a time for economy, but not for hoarding. Economy 
means careful spending, prudent adjustment of expendi- 
ture to income. Hoarding means too careful saving, 
penurious insistence upon a wide margin of income over 
expenditures. 

Judge Gary, the head of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has used an excellent phrase in describing this 
deplorable attitude of mind—‘“hysterical economy.” He 
said: 

What this country needs now more than ever is more 
courage. This is not the time for Americans to be “quitters.” 
It is time for prudence and economy, but not for hysterical 
economy. There is danger that some of our business men in 
their overcaution will wreck the mechanism of their own 
organizations and injure every one else. ; 

A better spirit is that shown by a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He said the other day with unas- 
suming frankness: “I am cutting my personal expenses 
to the bone, but I haven’t made any reduction in my 
office force yet. I shouldn’t be able to look myself in the 
face if I kept up my motor for my own personal pleasure 
and discharged my clerks.” 

In a time of common disaster like this coéperation and 
mutual helpfulness should be the ruling spirit. Let us 
all keep on buying, then, with wisdom and careful econ- 
omy but without miserliness. So may we all prosper and 
hasten the return of a season of abundance. 


CHURCH UNION AND COMITY IN MEXICO 


HE sad civil war which has continued in Mexico 

for over two years has played havoc with all re- 
ligious work in that distracted country. Catholic organ- 
izations have protested to the President against rec- 
ognizing any government there which shall not give 
protection to the harassed Catholic activities; and the 
strife soon drove out of the country all Protestant mis- 
sionaries, under orders from the United States Am- 
bassador. 

So all these missionaries were in this country, and © 
very naturally they met last summer in Cincinnati to 
consult as to their work in the future. Just as a terrible 
fire or destruction by war gives opportunity to lay out a 
city ‘on better lines, so the war in Mexico suggested to 
the workers a complete reorganization of their mission 
work. Nine denominations were represented in that con- 
ference: Northern Baptists, Congregationalists, Disci- 
ples, Friends, Episcopalians, Methodists North and 
South and Presbyterians North and South. 

Just one great question was before them, namely, how 
they could unite their forces to prevent wasteful dupli- 
cation or more wasteful rivalry. The agreement between 
them was complete, and their conclusions happily unani- 
mous. These have been presented to the several mission- 
ary boards, and are just now under consideration, with 
the assurance of their adoption by all the boards; except 
that the conduct of its missions in Mexico is by the Epis- 
copal General Convention, which does not meet for two 
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years, and not by the Board of Missions. Also the South- 
ern Baptists were not represented in the conference 
and their board may refuse to join the other bodies. 
Nevertheless the full agreement of the eight boards, 
which seems assured, will give one work and one domi- 
nant Protestant Church to Mexico. 

For this is the first great conclusion reached, that 
there shall no longer be denominational lines maintained 
in Mexico; no Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
but one body, called “The Evangelical Church of Mex- 
ico.” The time had come when no other decision was pos- 
sible. This is what the mission churches have done in 
Japan, in southern India, and elsewhere. The report of 
the conferences well says that “our denominations are 
sufficiently near to identity with each other, and the taste 
of Mexicans so indifferent to the distinctions that per- 
sist among us,” that union is perfectly feasible. 

Union in one Mexican Church means union in all mis- 
sion work. So the conference, composed, be it remem- 
bered, of active missionaries, men and women, agreed 
to parcel out the whole country between them, allowing 
two missions to occupy the same field in cities of more 
than 20,000 inhabitants. This will assure better distri- 
bution. Thus there have been thirty-nine mission high 
schools in fifteen Mexican states, while there is not one 
in the other fifteen. Similar unity is planned for edu- 
cation and publications. There will be one Bible 
school for the training of preachers and evangelists, at 
least one high school for boys-and girls in each mission 
territory, a parish school with each church, and a union 
college for men and women in some central place. It is 
proposed that all present Church papers be united in 
one, and a joint publishing plant and depository be es- 
tablished in Mexico City. 

This is the new federation in religious work that 
breaks down sectarian walls. It is better than federa- 
tion; it is union. Union and amity in mission fields, in 
Japan and India and China, and Kikuyu in Central Af- 
rica, is setting valuable precedents for the denomina- 
tions in the home land. Why do we raise Southern and 
Northern Methodists and Presbyterians? Why over a 
hundred denominations in the home land? It is wasteful 
folly. Give us some broad ecclesiastical statesmanship, 
and let the young men demand it. 








THE PROHIBITION OF MATERNITY 


T is a curious instance of contradictory policy that 

while the Government of France is striving to en- 
courage educated and self-supporting women to have 
children, certain reactionary officials of our own land are 
exerting their power in the opposite direction. We have 
followed the history of the test case in New York courts 
in The Independent (see issues of March 20, May 8, and 
November 20, 1913) because we believe it ranks with 
the Dred Scott case as one of those defeats which mark 
the progress of human freedom. 

The case is this. The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion discharged a teacher, Mrs. Peixotto, for “neglect 
of duty” because of absence for the purpose of bearing 
a child. The case was carried up to the Supreme Court 
of the state, where Justice Seabury decided in favor of 
the teacher. This decision has, however, been overruled 
by the Court of Appeals, which held that the board had 
a legal right to discharge a teacher on that ground. The 
five judges who gave this decision based their opinion 


solely upon the technical point of the powers of the board 
and declined to consider the merits of the case. The two 
judges who did take into consideration the justice of the 
ruling of the board dissented from the opinion.of the 
majority on the ground that “maternity is a natural 
consequence of the empl¢gyment of potential mothers as 
teachers” and therefore/is not prohibited by law. 

It is announced thatthe board will proceed next to 
the dismissal of all married women in the schools. Such 
a policy not only is, in our opinion, an injustice to the 
women teachers concerned, but will have a* detrimental 
effect upon the schools and upon future generations. It 
means that children in their impressionable years may 
never be taught by wives and mothers, but instead will 
be under the influence of women who by reason of in- 
capacity, disinclination or unfortunate circumstance are 
not fulfilling the functions of their womanhood. 








DUM-DUM BULLETS AND HUMAN NATURE 
DUM-DUM bullet is one whose nose is either hol- 
lowed out or split or whose steel jacket is filed thin 

at the apex. The bullet striking, mushrooms out and 
tears a great hole instead of the cleanly drilled one made 
by the ordinary steel-jacketed bullet of the modern high 
powered rifle. It takes its name from the arsenal at Dum- 
dum in India, where it was first made. The British 
officers in India found that the ordinary bullet would 
not stop a fanatical tribesman in his rush, not having 
enough shocking power. So the dum-dum was introduced 
for use against the natives of the Indian border. 

The Hague Peace Conference adopted a declaration 
against the use of dum-dum bullets, but it was not ac- 
cepted either by Great Britain or by the United States. 

Already there have been hurled back and forth across 
the frontiers of Europe accusations that each of the par- 
ticipants in the Great War is using dum-dum bullets. 
This is nothing new. The same thing has happened in 
every war since the dum-dum was invented. 

It were well not to take these charges and counter 
charges too seriously. They sound too much like the bit- 
ter accusations that fly about wherever boys indulge in 
the mimic warfare that makes up so much of their play. 
The cry of “You’re another” is seldom convincing. 

It were well also not to believe implicitly the charges 
of sporadic cruelty and pillage that are rife, especially 
against the Germans. We hear more of those made 
against them because we get more news of all kinds from 
the Allies than from the other side. 

Admirable counsel on this point has been given to his 
countrymen by the veteran Lord Roberts: 

May I give a word of caution to my countrymen against 
the unsportsmanlike practise of abusing one’s enemies? Let 
us avoid what Kipling, during the Boer war, described as 
‘killing Kruger with your mouth.’ Let us rather devote all 
our energies to defeating our foemen by the superior fight- 
ing of adequate numbers of British soldiers in the open field. 

When we read the charges against the German troops, let 
us remember that gross charges, absolutely untrue, were 
brought against our own brave soldiers fighting in South 
Africa, but whether the charges are true or not, let us keep 


our own hands clean, and let us fight against the Germans 
in such a way as to earn their liking as well as their respect. 


War is brutal business. It would be matter for wonder 
if in great armies, made up of mere men, war did not 
brutalize many and cause them to revert to habits of 
barbarism. No general indictment should be framed 


against any nation in the Great War because of the indi- 
vidual acts of cruelty and bestiality cf individual men. 
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The sack of Louvain and the bombardment of the 
Cathedxal.at. Rheims stand on a different footing. These 
were deliberate, official acts not of individuals but of the 
German Army. For them the German nation must an- 
swer to the world. But news of sporadic outrages should 
be accepted with reserve, interpreted in the light of the 
inherent cruelty of war, ascribed not to the deliberate 
barbarity of a nation, but to the pitiable weakness of 
individual human nature. 


THE TWO SIDES OF TWO SHIELDS 


ERMANY and England stand facing and fighting 

each other, and each defending herself with the 
shield of her own complacency. Each sees her own shield, 
pure gold, and each sees the opposing shield of worth- 
less lead. How can eyes be so bewitched, and which, if 
either, sees true? 

Each nation has summoned the priests and doctors of 
its religion to tell the world the truth of its just cause. 
So the theologians of the Evangelical churches of Ger- 
many have spoken. They are supposed to know better 
than any others the distinctions between right and 
wrong. They have been students of the ethics and the 
religion of Jesus, and they, if any, ought to see clearly 
and to tell truly. They have all the facts before them. 

So also Great Britain has bid her highest ecclesiasti- 
cal experts speak truly for her before the world’s bar. 
They have spoken, archbishops, theologians and famous 
pastors. They too have told the truth as they see it. 

We do not believe they have meant to deceive. They 
have said what they believe. Invincible is prejudice. And 
here the prejudice is that most mischievous of all preju- 
dices, that of race against race—not primarily of Eng- 
lish against German and German against English, altho 
this is not wanting, but chiefly of Teuton against Slav. 
Germany really believes, has long been taught, that Mus- 
covy is barbarous and wildly eager to overrun Europe. 
Germany cannot be delivered from this obsession. She 
thinks she is the arm of the Lord to hold back the breed 
of the Hun. Hers is an anticipative war of self-defense. 

And a prejudice between Great Britain and Germany 
born out of commercial rivalry and the mastery of the 
sea, has been vastly accentuated by this war. Germany 
is jealous of England’s naval supremacy, and England 
has feared Germany’s swift commercial progress, and 
now that they are fighting each is determined to crush 
the other. Patriotism, which is too often national selfish- 
ness, requires the nationals to see only good of their own 
nation, and too often to hate and injure and crush, if 
possible, those of another nation or race. 

Because we are, most of us, of English stock and talk 
the English language, do we cultivate a prejudice in this 
war in favor of Great Britain? We must guard against 
it; we must remember the warning of our President 
against the infraction of neutrality in language or deed. 
We love and honor both nations, but by an almost unani- 
mous judgment we decide that Germany was wrong 
when she promised to support Austria in making war 
on Servia, knowing perfectly well that Russia would de- 
fend the weaker nation. And with equal unanimity we 
decide that England was right when she stood by her 
promise to defend Belgium against invasion by the 
strongest military power in the world. At least we must 
try without prejudice to see the gold or the lead in the 
two shields. 


THE WORTH OF ALSACE-LORRAINE 


T is not generally realized that Germany owés to-hen 

war with France not only her existence as a nation 
but also her commercial prosperity. The industrial de- 
velopment of modern Germany, which has amazed the 
world and aroused the apprehensions of her rivals, rests 
upon two pillars, coal and iron. She had the coal beds 
before; she got the iron ore to go with it in 1871. Bis- 
marck did not know what a great thing he was doing 
for his country when he extorted Alsace-Lorraine from 
France as‘the spoils of war. He was a diplomat, not a 
metallurgist, and he thought only of the superiority of 
a mountain boundary to a river. In fact, even a metail- 
lurgist would then have called the iron ore of Lorraine 
of little value because it contains phosphorus and phos- 
phorus in the minutest amount spoils steel. 

But by a strange circumstance it was two English- 
men who put into the hand of Germany the key to un- 
lock the secret treasure vaults of the annexed provinces 
and so enabled her to outstrip their own country in the 
steel business. In 1878 Thomas and Gilchrist invented 
a modification of the Bessemer process which not only 
removed the baneful phosphorus from the steel but made 
it a source of profit by selling as a fertilizer the familiar 
“Thomas slag.” With this the German steel industry and 
all the manufactures dependent upon it went forward 
by leaps and bounds. By 1906 Germany had distanced 
England and today stands second only to the United 
States. Before 1871 Germany produced only half a mil- 
lion tons of steel; in 1911 she produced fifteen million 
tons and about one-third of the ore came from Lorraine 
and Luxemburg. Just across the Rhine in Westphalia is 
the coal and the combination of the two has brought 
forth the new industrial towns like Essen and Diissel- 
dorf that are the admiration of the sociologist as well 
as the metallurgist. We think of the Krupp works chiefly 
as makers of munitions, but in recent years the manu- 
facture of ironmongery of a peaceful sort has been ab- 
sorbing a greater share of attention at Essen. 

On the French side of the line, in the region occupied 
by German armies are also coal and iron in close prox- 
imity and this region, too, has been recently trans- 
formed into a great industrial center. This is the great 
prize, sufficient to account for the Great War, for what- 
ever power may get possession of Westphalia, Rhenish 
Prussia, Belgium, Luxemburg, Alsace-Lorraine and 
northern France will dominate Europe in steel and have 
no important rival except the United States in the whole 
world—until the day when China enters the field. 


MR. CARNEGIE ON THE WAR’S OUTCOME 
E are glad to be able to announce that Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie will contribute to next week’s 

issue of The Independent the first complete statement 
he has made since the Great War began on the issues 
of war and peace. . 

We are particularly glad that he elaborates therein 
his idea of a League of Peace originally suggested in 
his Recteral Address given before the University of 
St. Andrew on October 17, 1905. 

No man has done more in a practical way for the 
cause of peace than Mr. Carnegie, and this article should 
command the earnest consideration of .all men of good- 
will. ‘ 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


September 29—Germans destroy the 
French town of Albert. Indian 
troops landed at Marseilles. German 
cruiser “Emden” sinks five more 
British vessels in Bay of Bengal. 


September 30—Three forts of Ant- 
werp’s outer ring reduced. Two 
Italian fishing boats sunk in Adri- 
atic by Austrian floating mines. 

October 1—Fighting on German right 
extends to Arras. Germans fail to 
cross Niemen River. 

October 2—Germans fail to cross the 
Meuse. British and Japanese attack- 
ing German port of Kiao-chau by 
land and sea. 

October 3—Russians defeat Germans 
at Augustowo near East Prussian 
frontier. Russians invade Hungary 
thru Carpathian passes. 

October 4—Strong attack on German 
advance angle at Lassigny. Bos- 
phorus and Dardanelles closed. Jap- 
anese squadron in possession of 
Marshall Archipelago. 

October 5—Left wing of Allies falls 
back in neighborhood of Roye. Jap- 
anese seizing German railroad in 
Shantung despite Chinese protest. 




















Another week of in- 
cessant but _ inde- 
cisive fighting. The 
battle of the Aisne, if we may con- 
tinue to call it so, is the greatest 
battle in history in duration, extent 
of operations, ammunition expended, 
numbers engaged, and probably also 
numbers fallen. Still, the end is not 
in sight, for both sides have been 
reinforced and are in the main hold- 


German Right 
Advances 


ing their positions with undaunted | 


firmness. 

The chief change in the situation 
is that the German right wing under 
General Kluck has resumed the 
offensive and directed a counter at- 
tack at the allied army under Gen- 
eral d’Amade, which has been trying 
to outflank the German line at this 
end. The troops required for this 
movement were, it is said, mostly 
drawn from the center, so there has 
been a slackening in the activity on 
the line between Rheims and Ver- 
dun. The German force concentrated 
in the vicinity of La Fére in the 
angle where their line turns north- 
ward from the Aisne River to the 
Belgian boundary. 

The allies met the attack with an 
equal concentration of troops and 
succeeded in holding their line un- 
broken, altho they were obliged to 
fall back. The German line advanced 
about twenty miles westward in ten 
days. By September 24 the Germans 
had been driven back nearly to St. 
Quentin and La Fére. By October 4 
they had advanced to Lassigny, 
Roye, Chaulnes, Albert and Arras. 


The allied armies in France are 
now being reinforced from the Far 
East. The first contingent of Indian 
troops, strength unstated, was land- 
ed at Marseilles, September 26. All 
the continents. except South America 
are now represented among the com- 
batants along the Meuse and the 
Aisne; from Africa the Turcos and 
Senegalese from the French colonies, 
and soon, if not already, the contin- 
gent contributed by the South Afri- 
can Union; from Asia the Sikhs and 
Gurkhas in the English service; 
from America the Canadian troops 
of French and English stock, There 
are renewed rumors, still officially 
denied, of the presence of Russian 
troops in France, brought from 
Archangel by way of Scotland. 


The Germans began 
the bombardment of 
the outer ring of forts 
encircling the temporary Belgian 
capital on September 27, and the 
attack has been continued ever since. 
Having got the range it is possible 
even to keep up the bombardment at 
night, so the boom of the heavy guns 
is almost incessant. The German 
artillery, however, is not having the 
sudden success which it had in the 
reduction of Liége and Namur, part- 
ly, it is said, because many of the 
heavy guns are being used in France, 
or have been put out of commission 


The Siege 
of Antwerp 


in the course of the two months’ 
warfare, so it is chiefly Austrian 
guns that are being used in the 
siege. The main attack came from 
vhe south and the fire was directed 
chiefly upon the forts of Waelhem 
and Wavre St. Catherine. These were 
soon rendered untenable, so the Bel- 
gians were forced to retire to the 
northern side of the Nethe River, 
between Lierre and Boom. The at- 
tempts made by the Germans to 
cross this river have been repulsed, 
but the forts further to the right, 
Konigshoyckt and Broechem, have 
been subjected to bombardment. The 
map given on another page of this 
issue shows the position of these 
points. On the left the Germans have 
advanced from Termonde to the 
Dutch frontier and threaten an at- 
tack upon the Scheldt, tho here as 
well as at Waelhem the advance has 
been checked by the inundation of 
the lowlands by the defenders, The 
country round about has been devas- 
tated, the towns are burned and the 
inhabitants have taken refuge in 
Antwerp or Holland; thereby in- 
creasing the danger of famine. 


The German in- 
vasion of Russia 
from East Prus- 
sia, whatever its object, seems to 
have accomplished nothing except 
temporarily to free the frontier. 


Germans Repulsed 
in Russia 
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THE LINE OF THE GREATEST BATTLE IN HISTORY 
The territory held hy the Germans is ey: week’s heavy fighting has been to the north 
of the Aisne 
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THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 


The shaded territory is held by the Russians. The Germans have been driven back into East 
Prussia after fighting their way to the Niemen 


They reached the Niemen River, 
which here runs north parallel to the 
Kast Prussian boundary and about 
twenty miles from it. If they had 
succeeded in crossing the river at 
Grodno they could have cut the rail- 
road which connects Petrograd with 
Warsaw. But those who crost the 
Niemen were attacked by the Rus- 
sians on the other side at night and 
lost heavily in men and guns in their 
flight back across the river. 

It is rumored that the Kaiser was 
directing the movements: in this 
quarter, and even that he narrowly 
escaped capture from being involved 
in the rout. The Czar is also report- 
ed to have gone to the front; Presi- 
dent Poincaré and Premier Viviani 


have made a tour of inspection of 
the lines on the Aisne, and King 
Albert of Belgium has been more 
than once under fire, so it looks like 
a return of the old times, when a 
ruler was a leader. 

The hardest fighting in this re- 
gion took place about Augustowo, at 
the entrance to the canal which con- 
nects the Vistula with the Niemen. 
This is in the midst of an extensive 
forest, and since the ground had 
been softened by the torrential rains 
the Germans were not able to make 
use of their artillery to advantage. 
In fact, the big howitzers which the 
Germans handled with such remark- 
able celerity and effect on the well 
metaled highways of Belgium and 


France are only an impediment in 
the swamps and woods of the Rus- 
sian frontier. After an engagement 
of several days, culminating on Oc- 
tober 3, the Germans were decisively 
defeated in the Augustowo forest 
and driven back to East Prussia. 
The opposing forces in this region 
are said to be nearly equal; General 
Rennenkampf and General Hinden- 
burg are both supposed to be in 
command of four army corps, that 
is, of about 140,000 men. 

It had been surmised in Petrograd 
that the German invasion was de- 
signed to take a northeasterly direc- 
tion after crossing the Niemen and 
to invade the Germanic province of 
Courland. Confirmation of this was 
found in the fact that a squadron of 
some forty ships, including trans- 
ports, appeared at Windau, Septem- 
ber 24, and attempted a landing, but 
were driven off by the fire of the 
Russian forts. No determined effort, 
however, seems to have been made to 
reduce the forts, so it may be as- 
sumed that the naval demonstration 


_was a feint or that the failure of 


General von Hindenburg (or the 
Kaiser) to carry out his part of the 
program rendered it useless. 


The Balkan states, which 

The formed the center of infec- 
Balkans tion from which the war 
spirit has spread thruout Europe 
and all over the world, have been 
with two exceptions more peaceful 
than usual during the Great War. 
There seems now less likelihood 
than there has been since the war 
broke out that other countries be- 
sides Servia and Montenegro will be 
involved in the war. Both sides have 
been striving to influence the neutral 
nations of the Mediterranean by 
pressure and promises of all sorts, 
and it appears that Italy and possi- 
bly also Turkey have found these in- 
ducements sufficiently strong to keep 
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A RELIC OF THE GERMAN RETREAT FROM THE MARNE 
A German motor supply train ambushed and wrecked by a patrol of French dragoons in the Forest of Villers-Cotteret during the rush of the 


invaders to Paris and back again 
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SINGING THEIR REGIMENT TO VICTORY 
Many of the Russian cavalry regiments have specially trained singers to take the place of the 
customary band while they are on active service. Some of the singers carry simple hand instru- 
ments on which to accompany their songs. Those who have heard Russian melodies sung will not 
be surprised to learn that the music has a profound effect on the soldiers 


them from entering actively into the 
war. The sinking of an Italian fish- 
ing boat in the Adriatic by a float- 
ing mine caused great excitement in 
Italy and seemed likely last week to 
precipitate Italy into war, but the 
prompt action of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment in denying that they 
had turned loose any unanchored 
mines in the Adriatic and offering 
compensation to the families of the 
seventeen fishermen drowned re- 
lieved the stress, for Italy seems dis- 
posed to accept these assurances and 
to refer the question of compensa- 
tion to The Hague. The ambition of 
Italy is being directed toward the 
new principality of Albania, created 
by the powers and now left derelict. 
Prince William of Wied, who was 
taken from a Prussian regiment and 
put upon the throne, failed to gain 
the good will or respect of his un- 
ruly subjects and was obliged to 
leave Durazzo as soon as the support 
of the powers was withdrawn. In his 
place comes Essad Pasha, whom 
Mpret William expelled four months 
ago because of his intrigues with 
Italy. He is said to have 12,000 
troops under his command and will 
doubtless be supported by Italy. 
Italian marines are said to have been 
already landed at Avlona. The senate 
of Albania, after the flight of 
William of Wied, offered the throne 
of Albania to Prince Burban-Eddin, 
a son of Abdul Hamid, the deposed 
Sultan of Turkey. ' 

The Ottoman Government has 
closed the Dardanelles on the ground 
that the Prussian fleet is interfering 
with merchant shipping. The two 
vessels from the German navy, the 
dreadnought ‘“Goeben” and_ the 





cruiser “Breslau,” which were sold 
to Turkey to escape capture by the 
allies, are said to be repaired in the 
Black Sea, ready for action, still in 
command of their German officers. 


When Japanese 
troops were 
landed on Chi- 
nese territory to attack the German 
enclave of Kiao-Chau, the Chinese 
Government protested against this 
violation of the n utrality of China, 
but made no effort to oppose the in- 
vasion. The only action taken by the 
Government was to attempt to limit 


Violation of 
Chinese Neutrality 





the area of operations to a radius of 
thirty miles from the German city 
of Tsing-tao. No attention, however, 
was paid by Japan and Great Britain 
to this restriction of their field 
operations. The Japanese effected 
their landing on the other side of the 
Shantung peninsula at a new port 
of Lung-kau, about seventy miles 
from Tsing-tao. The Chinese officials 
at the port made a formal protest to 
the commandant of the expedition- 
ary force, but made no hostile 
demonstration. 

On the ground of this failure to 
protect her neutrality China was 
notified by the German Ambassador 
at Peking that the Chinese Govern- 
ment would be held responsible for 
all losses incurred by Germany in 
consequence of the Japanese inva- 
sion. In reply, China pleaded her in- 
ability to make an effective resist- 
ance to the combined forces of Great 
Britain and Japan, and called atten- 
tion to the fact that Germany was 
also violating Chinese neutrality by 
extending her operations beyond the 
limits of the Kiao-Chau zone. 

The apprehensions of the Chinese 
were increased by the fact that the 
Japanese brought with them to the 
continent the materials for railroad 
building and at once set about con- 
structing a narrow gage line from 
Lung-tau to the southward behind 
their advancing troops. This is the 
same method they adopted in their 
invasion of Korea and Manchuria. 
The Japanese have also seized the 
German railroad leading from 
Tsing-tau to Tsi-nan, the capital of 
the Province of Shantung. When the 
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THOSE WITH WHOM DEATH WALKS 


A group of Budapest women going home from the official bulletin boards where the lists of dead 
soldiers are posted 
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THE FATE OF A RED CROSS HOSPITAL 


The atate room of the Cardinal of Malines was turned into a Red Cross ward; then the Germans 
bombarded the town and this is the condition in which an exploding shell left it 


Japanese had got as far as Wei- 
hsien along the railroad they were 
stopped by the Chinese, who blew 
up the bridge across the Tahu River. 
An army of Chinese are said to have 
been mobilized in the Shantung 
Province to prevent further Japan- 
ese aggression. 

Both British and Japanese troops 
are taking part in the attack on 
Tsing-Tao from the land side, while 
the allied fleets are bombarding the 
city from the harbor. Aeroplanes are 
being used on both sides to drop 
bombs on troops and warships. 


President Wilson has 
signed the Federal 
Trade Commission bill, 
but it is understood that the mem- 
bers of the Commission will not be 


Trust 
Legislation 


appointed until December. The con- 


ference report upon the Clayton bill 
(the second of the three Administra- 
tion measures relating to Trusts) 
has been the subject of discussion in 
the Senate, where it is opposed by 
several Democrats, as well as by 
prominent Republicans, who hold 
that, in conference, the original bill 
was greatly weakened. 

The opposition was led by Mr. 
Reed, who spoke for the greater part 
of two days. This conference report, 
he asserted, was a betrayal of the 
Democratic party. He complained be- 
ceuse the criminal penalty for price 
discrimination, tying contracts and 
holding companies had been stricken 
out, together with the provision au- 
thorizing the courts to appoint re- 
ceivers and sell the property of 
convicted corporations. Mr. Borah 


asserted that enactment of the bill in 
its present form would make the 
Sherman act a dead letter. 

The Senate has adopted resolu- 
tions for two inquiries concerning 
the Standard Oil Company. One, to 
be made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will relate to the effect 
of the company’s ownership of pipe 
lines upon the prices paid to pro- 
ducers of crude oil. The new Trade 
Commission will conduct the other 
investigation, to ascertain whether 


the company has obeyed the Supreme ° 


Court’s dissolution. decree. So much 
is required by the terms of the reso- 
lution that the work, it is estimated, 
may consume a year. 


Mr. Wilson has 
continued to 
urge acceptance 
by the coal mine operators in Colo- 
rado of the basis of settlement pro- 
posed by the Federal mediators, but 
no change in the attitude of the com- 
panies has been reported. It is un- 
derstood that if no agreement is 
reached within a few days he will 
order a withdrawal of the troops. 
Possibly on account of the Colo- 
rado controversy, in which Mr. 
Rockefeller was involved by reason 
of his financial interest in a promi- 
nent company, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, to which he gave a fund of 
$100,000,000, has undertaken an 
investigation of industrial condi- 
tions thruout the world. This will be 
made under the direction of W. L. 
Mackenzie King, formerly Minister 
of Labor in Canada, author of the 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Act, 


A Rockefeller 
Labor Invest gation 


and an experienced mediator in labor 
disputes. He has acted as conciliator 
in forty strikes, and it is said that 
in seven years this law has reduced 
the number of strikes in Canada by 


90 per cent. A graduate of the Uni- 


versity of Toronto, he was for a time 
instructor in political economy at 
Harvard. He is said to have procured 
the passage of Canada’s Trust law, 
and to his influence is ascribed the 


enactment of many Canadian laws 


favorably affecting the condition of 
workingmen. 

Officers of the Foundation say 
that in spirit and method the inquiry 
will be like those made by the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research. 
It will seek to ascertain the causes 
of bitterness in the relations of capi- 
tal and labor, and the means of pro- 
moting harmony. It will not be con- 
fined to conditions in any one coun- 
try. The Foundation, regarding the 
problem as “the most complicated 
and the most urgent question of 
modern times,” asks for the codpera- 
tion of employers, labor unions, uni- 

ities and governments. 


There has been an 
acrimonious debate in 
the House at Wash- 
ington on the Jones bill, relating to 
the government and the ultimate 
independence of the Philippine Isl- 
ands. An amendment, proposed by a 
Democrat, which would provide for 
neutralization of the islands by 
international agreement, was reject- 
ed by a vote of 14 to 58. Twelve 
Democrats voted with Speaker Clark 
in the affirmative. This amendment 
exprest the purpose of the United 
States to “cease to exercise sover- 
eignty over the Philippine people as 
soon as may be with justice to them 
and with honor to the United 
States,” and requested the President 
to negotiate treaties with all the 
great nations for the preservation 
of the independence of the islands. 
Another rejected amendment (also 
offered by a Democrat) required the 
Philippine people, after gaining 
independence, to reimburse the 
United States for all expenditures 
on account of the islands since they 
were acquired from Spain. 

The next sensational contribution 
to the debate was made by Mr. 
Mann, of Illinois, the leader of the 
Republican minority. Philippine in- 
dependence, he asserted, meant sur- 
render of American strategic com- 
mand of the Pacific, “the fighting 
ground of the future.” A conflict be- 
tween the United States and the Far 
East, “commercial or otherwise,” 
was inevitable, he declared. “It is as 
certain as that the sun will rise to- 
morrow that a conflict will come be- 
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tween the Far East and the Far 





West across the Pacific Ocean. All 
that has taken place in the history 
of races teaches us that avoidance of 
this conflict is impossible. A fight 
for commercial supremacy in the end 
leads to a conflict of arms.” If we. 
should now let the Philippines “go- 
without a string tied to them,” he 
continued, they would belong to 
some other country within ten years, 
and even if they should retain their 
independence for a longer time, they 
would eventually be used against us 
in the conflict between competing 
races. He would keep them under the 
American flag and make them our 
friends. At the same time, if they 
were really capable of governing 
themselves, he would give them the 
broadest liberty of self-government. 


An attempt to harmonize 
the warring factions of 
Constitutionalist 


Villa and 
Carranza the 



















































































army in Mexico will be made on the 


5 © International News 
10th, at Aguascalientes. General 


NOT IN BELGIUM, BUT IN EAST PRUSSIA 


Obregon representing Carranza, met The effect of an artillery duel between the Russians and Germans on the town of Hohenstein. 
> ’ 7} 


General Villa at Zacatecas on Sep- 
tember 30. The latter proposed that cepted and that he would retire from 
on the 10th there should be a conven- office, to become a candidate for the 
tion of all the Constitutionalist Gen- Presidency at the approaching elec- 
erals and Governors, and that Zapata tions. His resignation was presented, 
should be invited to attend. His prop- only to be rejected by an almost 
osition was accepted and an armis- unanimous vote. Addressing the con- 
tice was declared. This agreement vention, Carranza asserted that 
for a suspension of hostilities was Villa’s attitude was due to a plot of 
ignored by Villa’s military associ- the Cientificos, as those who profited 
ates in the north. The convention greatly by their association with 
which had been called for October 1, President Diaz were called. But Villa 
at the Capital, was duly held. The had just caused the trial and prompt 
delegates were twenty-four Gover- execution of two men who were seek- 
nors, twenty-six Generals, and a few ing to make him an ally of Felix 
other prominent Constitutionalists. Diaz. 

Carranza had promised to submit A large majority of the conven- 
his resignation to this convention. tion delegates were in favor of at- 
Some expected that it would be ac- tending the proposed convention at 
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THESE DIED THAT 


THESE MIGHT LIVE? 


Refugees flee from the approach of the Russians just as the Belgians from the Germans 


Aguascalientes, and the presence of 
ail of them is expected. It is said that 
Carranza will have eighty-nine votes, 
and Villa only seventeen. Carranza, 
it is predicted, will have the support 
of the convention, Unless he shall in- 
sist upon withdrawing from office, 
Villa will move his army southward 
and attack him. Carranza has about 
65,000 men. Villa had a little more 
than 40,000 before the recent defec- 
tion of General Herrera and General 
Hernandez, who took with them 
7000. 

The armistice agreement was ig- 
nored, as has been said, by the men 
whom Villa left in the north. In 
Sonora, General Maytorena was pur- 
suing General Benjamin Hill, whom 
he had already worsted in one battle. 
San Luis Potosi and Zacatecas had 
fallen into the hands of the Villistas, 
as they are called, without a fight, 
but there was a battle when Durango 
was captured. 

Hill retreated to Naco, on the Ari- 
zona border. There he was besieged 
by Maytorena, whose troops, unre- 
strained by the warnings of the 
United States patrolling soldiers, 
sent bullets into the adjoining 
American town. Two residents were 
wounded by them and then the 
people fled to a safe place. This 
was three days after the armis- 
tice agreement had been made. 

Several Catholic bishops, pointing 
to the looting of Catholic churches 
and the harsh treatment of the cler- 
gy, have urged President Wilson not 
to recognize any Mexican govern- 
ment which does not guarantee re- 
ligious freedom. 
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BATTLEFIELDS 


On the battlefields of birth, 


Lulled from pain in twilight sleep, 


Languorous in calm reliance 


On the Christ-like soul of science, 

They whose patient soldiership 

Bore the age-old pangs of earth 

Till the patient seers of reason set them free— 
Volunteers, whose valiant warring 


Is the passion of restoring— 


Mothers, gentle mothers, bless you, Germany! 


BY PERCY MacKAYE 


By the battlefield of death, 


Racked by prayers that never sleep, 


Anguished with a wild defiance 


Of the Satan powers of science, 


They whose loving guardianship 
Knit the subtle bonds of breath 


Till their sons of iron tore them ruthlessly— 
Victims, whose heart-blinding portion 


Is their victory’s abortion— 


Mothers, maddened mothers, curse you, Germany! 


SOCIALISM’S MORAL COLLAPSE 


The author of this article has been 
a member of the Socialist party in 
this country for more than half a 
dozen years, and has written exten- 
sively for the party press. His views 
seem to foreshadow an internal revo- 
lution in the ranks of socialism.— 
THE EDITOR. 


OCIALISM in Europe is guilty 
of a monstrous crime. It has 


swallowed its principles, spat 
upon brotherhood, betrayed the class 
it professes to represent, everlast- 
ingly disgraced the red banner of in- 
ternationalism. It has surrendered to 
the enemy; it has joined with enthu- 
siastic abandon the capitalistic and 
dynastic butchers who are turning 
Europe into a people’s killing bed. 

These are severe charges for a So- 
cialist to make against Socialists. I 
make them, and I know that hundreds 
of my comrades in this country are 
making them in their hearts, tho 
they may not have yet publicly ex- 
prest them. 

William English Walling, writing 
in The Independent of August 24, 
1914, treats socialism in Europe with 
mild and academic tolerance. He 
gently blames the compromising ma- 
jority of German Socialists and ap- 
parently rather approves the attitude 
of the parties in other lands. It will 
not do. Scientific apology for Judas 
may have its place. But this is not 
the time or place for apology or ex- 
tenuation. Let us understand the 
facts, yes. But once having the facts, 
we are forced to give a verdict in 
accordance with them. 

Algernon Lee, a prominent Amer- 
ican Socialist, wrote from Amster- 
dam that we should suspend judg- 
ment on European socialism for 
three months. Why? The evidences 
of a foul and frightful betrayal have 


been mounting up for six weeks, and 


we could not learn more to the point 


BY JOHN R. MCMAHON 


if we waited for six years. We dare 
not delay judgment. Events are mov- 
ing at railroad speed. 

The cowardly surrender of this 
false army of peace, eight million 
able-bodied and “class-conscious” 
men, has already had terrible results 
and will yet spread chaos over the 
whole earth. The example of treach- 
ery has been set, the futility of so- 
cialism has been demonstrated. If 
European socialism failed, how can 
American socialism succeed? Our or- 
ganization has a trifling strength 
compared to theirs. 

I am not a sentimentalist. I do not 
utterly despair of the world. I believe 
the final results of the Great War will 
be beneficent. But the welter and loss 
cf attaining to beneficent results are 
chargeable to incompetent and crim- 
inal socialism. Whatever happens in 
the future, whatever socialism yet 
accomplishes toward world peace and 
justice, the blot upon its record and 
the stain upon its banner cannot be 
wiped out. 

Troelstra, leader of the Dutc: So- 
cialists, says that after the war the 
international movement will have to 
be reconstructed. He is right. Social- 
ism will have to vivisect from itself 
its shining apostles in many lands— 
Vandervelde of Belgium, Guesde of 
France, several Englishmen and Aus- 
trians, Deputy Haase and a large 
number of his fellow Judases mas- 
querading as Socialists in the Ger- 
man Reichstag. And the rank and file 
of the Socialist army must be purged 
of perhaps half'its members, who are 
perfectly good patriots and butchers 
with a sickly tendency toward re- 
form. 

All our news from Europe is cen- 
sored. Is it not possible that cunning 
military authorities have invented 
the patriotic spasms of Gustave 
Hervé, the fatherland drivel of Ger- 
many, the motherland whine of Eng- 


land, and that appeal of German So- 
cialists (God save the name!) to Ital- 
ian and Dutch comrades to “come on 
in, the blood is fine’? Let us assume 
that these things have been invented, 
that the military authorities are 
writing and publishing the Socialist 
newspapers and Socialist manifestos 
of Europe. Assume so much, and yet 
we can hardly doubt the equally 
monstrous facts that Vandervelde, a 
leader of the international party, took 
a job in the war cabinet of Belgium, 
that Jules Guesde, the once venerable 
revolutionist of France, became a 
war minister of the French republic, 
and that English socialism’s best 
word to the combatants (excepting 
Keir Hardie’s stalwart but vain pro- 
test) has been to use the bayonet on 
our foreign comrades—gently. 

Renegade John Burns and aristo- 
cratic Lord Morley, quitting their 
government posts in protest against 
war, played a better part than our 
Socialist misleaders. 

But the fundamental and conclu- 
sive evidence of the crime of Euro- 
pean Socialists is that we have had 
no disavowal whatever from them of 
the multiplied news of their loyalty 
and activity in the capitalistic slaugh- 
ter. They have had plenty of chance 
to send out word past the censorship. 
They have uttered only a few pious 
wishes and have scarcely deigned to 
offer a few weak-kneed apologies for 
the most colossal betrayal in history. 

Socialism opposes war, on the 
ground that war is due to the clash 
of economic interests of the master 
class and that the working class has 
no reason to spill its blood for the 
sake of trade and markets. This has 
been taught for half a century as a 
first principle. International social- 
ism began to consider years ago how 
to exert its strength practically 
against war. At Stuttgart and Copen- 
hagen the subject was debated. We 
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laughed at the churches and the 
peace societies, knowing that we were 
the only real force for peace. Did not 
a single word from us, at the time of 
the Algeciras crisis, bring Germany 
and France to their senses? We were 
a power in the parliaments of Eu- 
rope, having around one hundred rep- 
resentatives in each of the chief leg- 
islatures. We controlled the army of 
the working class, we could call a 
general strike. . . . Ah, yes, that 
general strike. It needed the brains 
of the party to consider it. We 
couldn’t decide that question in a 
hurry; put it off.to another congress 
and let a special committee make a 
scientific report on it. Events hur- 
ried. The Balkan crisis of 1912 came 
on. A special congress of the Inter- 
national was held in Switzerland. 
There were eloquent and threatening 
speeches. Was it Bebel, the German 
warhorse, who made a passing refer- 
ence to defending the Fatherland? 
Well, of course, that was all right. 
About the general strike and practi- 
cal measures—talk and further talk. 
Thank heaven, the crisis past. There 
was plenty of time to take practical 
measures. 

The Hardie-Vaillant motion for a 
general strike to oppose war was 
scheduled for discussion and action 
at the Paris congress of August, 
1914. We must admit that gen- 
eral strike was a ticklish subject. To 
vote for that measure might be un- 
pleasant for delegates from countries 
where military service is compul- 
sory; a charge of treason might lie; 
immediate prosecution blocking the 
grand work of Socialist growth. Any- 
how, the subject would be discussed, 
scientifically and eloquently dis- 
cussed by the brains of the world’s 
Socialists. 

Then the capitalistic stage man- 
ager let the drop curtain fall. Mar- 
tial law, no ships or trains to Paris, 
no congress anywhere, international 
socialism paralyzed, gagged, dumb, 
stowed out of sight, swept aside as a 
feather while hell’s legions marched 
blood-lustfully to the front. Millions 
who had been singing 

The International Party 

Shall be the human race! 
took up the refrain of “Deutschland 
iiber Alles!” “Allons, enfants de la 
Patrie!” and “God Save the King!” 
And shortly thereafter the brilliant 
leaders of socialism, who had made 
up speeches against war to be spout- 
ed at Paris, were joining the cry of 
fatherland and motherland (not sis- 
terland or brotherland) and were en- 
tering the cabinets of governments 
they had ever denounced. 

Where was the science of socialism, 
that it had no hint of impending war 
and knew no more of this vast social 


event than a native of Patagonia? It 
had not only scientific theory, but ex- 
traordinary special means of knowing 
the inside of events. Why did Social- 
ist leaders talk and only talk so long 
on the brink of a volcano whose day 
vf eruption was near? 

The Paris fiasco itself proves the 
sheer incompetency of the Socialist 
leaders. If a band of low grade out- 
laws had determined to hold a con- 
gress in Paris, they would have held 
it, police or no police. But the world’s 
revolutionists couldn’t get together, 
any where. 

Not an apology nor excuse ad- 
vanced for European socialism will 
bear examination. “We had not agreed 
on a practical anti-war program.” A 
dereliction to excuse a crime; you 
violated a cardinal principle, the 
spirit if not the statutory letter. Cap- 
italistic England stood by France, 
impelled by honor and interest, de- 
spite the absence of a positive agree- 
ment or pledge. “We would have been 
shot if we had refused military ser- 
vice.” Better shot for the Cause than 
alive for Capitalism. How many So- 
cialists were shot and will be shot in 
the service of the enemy! For betray- 
ing your principles you gained a few 
weeks’ life and the agony of the bat- 
tlefield. For example, Dr. Ludwig 
Frank, Reichstag deputy, disgrace- 
fully killed at Lunéville, September 
3. “Socialists are not martyrs.” Then 
they should quit mouthing “revolu- 
tion.” A little Socialist martyrdom, 
a few thousand Socialists shot for re- 
fusing to be traitors, would have 
saved a world of horror. “If we had 
not gone with the tide, we would 
have lost our influence.” Your influ- 
ence is forever gone except as hench- 
men of the ruling class. “We had to 
defend our country against the in- 
ferior —” Yes. “Inferior” and “de- 
fend” are the most lying words in 
language. There is not ten cents’ 
worth of choice between the father- 
lands and motherlands you are of- 
fensively defending and defensively 
offending. In a word, you act as plain, 
honest patriots, tools for the trading 
oligarchy, murderers in the interest 
of the world market, loyal cannon 
fodder. You cannot plead ignorance. 
You have the light. You act deliber- 
ately. What right have you to the 
name of Socialists? 

Ernest Untermann suggests that 
we send money to our European com- 
rades to show solidarity. Why? So 
that they may destroy one another on 
the battlefield more quickly? 

What explanation, not excuse, for 
a colossally lamentable situation may 
be given, consists, firstly, in the in- 
herent character of the Socialist 
movement. It is a movement of the 
proletariat and partakes of the weak- 


ness, ignorance, sentimental enthusi- 
asm and inefficiency of the proletar- 
iat. It especially attracts cranks, fail- 
ures and weaklings. It is a hospital 
for cripples and a haven for the feeb- 
ly discontented and the visionary. It 
is inflated and tainted with numbers 
of the petty bourgeoisie whose griev- 
ance is against big business rather 
than capitalism. It is composed large- 
ly of those who by age and tempera- 
ment have not an ounce of real fight 
in them. Dr. Halpern, returning from 
Berlin, says that anti-war meetings 
on the eve of mobilization were at- 
tended by serious -persons of middle 
age, including women, while patriotic 
meetings were attended by young 
hoodlums. Yes; such Socialists may 
talk ably against war, but they are 
outweighed by young hoodlums eager 
to fight. 

A weak and incompetent proletar- 
iat has produced leaders of its own 
sort, politicians of the first water, 
dry rotted parliamentarians, talkers 
of great brilliance and no practical 
ability. Always orators, never prac- 
tical men. American as well as Euro- 
pean Socialists have chosen as their 
leaders the best and noisiest talkers. 
These talkers have proved worse than 
worthless in a great crisis. 

Yes, I ascribe importance to lead- 
ers. They have a real great power and 
responsibility. Without its great cap- 
tains and commanders, where would 
capitalism be today? Imperial Ger- 
many has great leaders; so with the 
other nations. If socialism is mark- 
edly inferior in leadership, it is part- 
ly due to a fetish worship 6f democ- 
racy—again inherent in the move- 
ment. Capitalism also pretends to 
worship democracy, but tempers its 
adoration with tricks and devices 
whereby fools are shoved into places 
of harmless honor and a sufficient 
number of capable men are kept in 
charge of the vital ccncerns of gov- 
ernment, and particularly the army 
and navy. Socialism’s eloquent in- 
competents immediately rise to the 
top and stay there, for there is no 
inner circle of big business directors 
to pull them down. 

A new kind of Socialist leadership 
will be inevitable in the near future, 
a leadership less democratic and elo- 
quent but more practical and effec- 
tive. 

The final conclusion is that social- 
ism will yet win the world, but at a 
great cost and waste and loss. It will 
win like the Cossack hordes invading 
Germany, destroyed like ants by sci- 
entific efficiency, but at last invincible 
thru sheer weight of numbers and the © 
momentum of social forces. It will 
win on account of capitalism’s hara- 
kiri rather than its own ability. 

New York City 





BENEDICT XV—A POLITICAL POPE 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT AT ROME 


E most surprized person at 
the election of Giacomo della 
Chiesa as Head of the Catholic 

Church was Benedict XV himself, 
for he knew his disqualifications as 
well as did his colleagues, and so had 
not contemplated the supreme dig- 
nity—for the present. To begin with 
he is only sixty years old, which is 
quite young for a Pope, and means a 
probable pontificate of fifteen or 
twenty years; he has only been a Car- 
dinal three months, and he was sent 
to his Archdiocese of Bologna, if not 
as a disgrace, at least to remove him 
from the Vatican, where, as Cardi- 
nal Rampolla’s most faithful disciple, 
he was not persona grata. These were 
the disqualifications; the qualifica- 
tions were less on the surface. Cer- 
tainly the policy of Pius X was not 
iooked upon with favor by many of 
the Cardinals nor was his easily in- 
fluenced character considered the 
best for the Head of the Church in a 
crisis, and in turning to della Chiesa 
they found one who supposedly will 
follow Rampolla’s policy, and who is 
strong and firm in whatever he does, 
while having a thoro knowledge of 
Church affairs thru his training in 
the time of Leo XIII. 

The new Pope is small in stature 
even for an Italian (so much so that 
the tailor had to be called immediate- 
ly after his election, to make smaller 
the smallest of the three suits which 
are always prepared beforehand for 
the new Pontiff. He is sallow, with a 
thin, keen face; gesticulates freely 
with nervous movements of the 
hands; wears spectacles and is full 
of energy and life; and with it all 
has the indefinable “something” 
which is popularly supposed to de- 
note refinement and a long line of 
ancestors. 

The della Chiesa is a noble family 
of Genoa originally from Milan, and 
dates back to the time of St. Am- 
brose, who, having the temporal as 
well as the spiritual government of 
most of northern Italy, created some 
Captains, with the object of defend- 
ing the Church from the Arian at- 
tack. Some of these Captains thru 
their acts of valor were called 
“Champions of the Church,” in Ital- 
ian, “Campioni della Chiesa,” and 
the founder of the Pope’s family was 
one of these soldiers. The della 
Chiesa family distinguished them- 
selves in the Church, counting two 
saints, a Cardinal, several bishops, 
and now a Pope, but not showing 
great capacity in other fields. The 
father of Benedict XV was Marquis 
Giuseppe, while he has a brother 
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who is an admiral on the retired list 
of the Italian navy, and is related to 
many well known families of Rome 
and Italy. 

Altho noble, the della Chiesa fam- 
ily is quite poor, so that the many 
acts of charity of Benedict XV are 
all the more to his credit, as they 
manifest a large generosity, and to 
this he adds faithfulness and grati- 
tude. He undoubtedly owed the first 
steps in his career to Cardinal Ram- 
polla, who took him to Madrid when 
he was Nuncio there, and had him 
as his substitute when he himself 
was Secretary of State. 

Della Chiesa witnessed the fall of 
his patron, saw the sycophants drop 
away, even friends finding too little 
to be got out of it to make it worth 
while to visit the lonely recluse. But 
the loyalty and affection of della 


Chiesa never wavered. No matter 


what his cares or fatigue he paid his 
daily visit to Cardinal Rampoila, 
bringing a wave of affairs with him 
and brightening the declining years 
of his old friend and master, while 
on his part receiving counsel, and, 
more remarkable, acting on it. When 
Cardinal Rampolla died, Archbishop 
della Chiesa was in Bologna. He 
rushed to Rome and showed such vio- 
lent and sincere grief that the say- 
ing, “like della Chiesa’s love for Ram- 
polla,” became the symbol of fidelity 
at the Vatican. 

So much has happened since Gia- 
como della Chiesa was a compara- 
tively young man at the Vatican that 
looking back it seems thirty instead 
of fifteen years ago. i 

It seems only the other day that I 
climbed the innumerable stairs (at 
that time the only elevator in the 
Vatican was forbidden to outsiders 
and especially to journalists) leading 
to the Secretaryship of State in the 
Apostolic Palace. Once arrived one 
had the impression of being in a gar- 
ret transformed into a_ photogra- 
pher’s gallery, as the corridor out of 
which the rooms of the office open 
takes its light from a skylight. In 
these modest and small, but historic 
rooms, where the celebrated Consalvi 
worked at the time of Napoleon, and 
Cardinal Antonelli under Pius IX; 
where Gioacchino Pecci, the greatest 
Pope of modern times, began his 
career, and where his powerful Sec- 
retary of State, Cardinal Rampolla, 
had made his mark, there the young 
Monsignor della Chiesa was then su- 
preme. Those rooms, which seem to 
be camped in the sky, so high they 
stand at the top of the Vatican, are 
the same which have produced the 


present generation of Papal diplo- 
matists; Merry del Val, perhaps the 
chief, who had his first mission in 
Canada; Sbaretti, who went to Cuba, 
and Ceretti, who after having been 
in Washington has recently been ap- 
pointed to be the first Apostolic Del- 
egate to Australia, and so on. Mon- 
signor della Chiesa was always to be 
found there, or walking in the upper 
loggia, on which his own apartment 
opened, with the Eternal City at his 
feet. Even then, over fifteen years 
ago, one could scarcely call him 
“young,” for he is one of those peo- 
ple who are never young and never 
old, this appearance being empha- 
sized by a slight inequality in his 
shoulders, the habit of wearing his 
spectacles crooked, and using his 
hands continually in arranging the 
sash about his waist. I cannot say 
that he liked newspaper men, but at 
a time when the suave and kind Mon- 
signor Bisleti, now Cardinal, had not 
yet risen to be Majordomo, and his 
place was then occupied by men like 
della Volpe and Cagiano de Azevedo, 
who detested journalists, journalism 
and writers, and took no trouble to 
conceal their feelings, Monsignor 
della Chiesa seemed an anchor of 
refuge. He was indeed most affable, 
very witty and sarcastic when in a 
good humor, as he usually was, but 
if something had gone wrong, altho 
it had nothing to do with the person 
he was receiving, he was one of the 
most brusque men that I have ever 
come across. I remember that his 
face was entirely transformed and it 
seemed as tho a dark, threatening 
cloud had descended upon it. We knew 
the signs portending the storm, and 
when we saw him thus at a distance 
we quickly turned and literally ran, 
waiting for a more propitious mo- 
ment, which always came, and, as is 
usual with men of his nature, the 
sunshine repaid for the preceding 
squall. The worst time to approach 
him was in the last years of the 
pontificate of Leo XIII, when the 
trouble with France began and the 
policy of the great Secretary of 
State, to which Monsignor della 
Chiesa had contributed such strenu- 
ous labor, threatened to fail. 

Such is the man at sixty years of 
age. At ten he was much the same— 
impatient of control and given to 
fits of stormy temper, which a lov- 
ing mother was helpless or careless 
of controlling, followed by the sun- 
shine of a most attractive repen- 
tance. At thirteen he turned his 
thoughts toward the Church and de- 
veloped a love of study which has 
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HOMAGE TO THE NEW POPE 


The camerlingo or chamberlain, Cardinal Della Volpe, on his way with his quaintly garbed retinue to pay homage to Benedict XV. The camerlingo, 


always a cardinal, is the Pope’s financial secretary 


remained thru life. His mother be- 
came so worried that on one occa- 
sion she presented him with a spade 
and insisted upon his digging up the 
garden. At that time he planted a 
palm in a pot which became his chief 
treasure. It grew so great that it 
was eventually set out in the garden, 
and will now, of course, be the chief 
sight of his home. His father insist- 
ed upon his taking his degree as a 


lawyer, which was an extreme pen- 
ance to him, as his talents did not lie 
in that direction, but he persevered 
and took a high place in his class. 
The day that he received his degree 
he went to his father and said, “I 
have obeyed you about my studies, 


and now wish my reward. I must 
enter the Church.” This he was 
allowed to do by his parents, but 
reluctantly. 

Like his predecessor, Benedict XV 
is most abstemious in his habits and 
a very early riser. Half past five or 
six sees him at his altar, and at seven 
he has already breakfasted; at eight 
he is at his desk, and wo to the clerk 
who is not in his place. 

It remains to be seen if Benedict 
XV will restore the pomp of the 
Papacy, so much relied upon and ap- 
preciated by Leo XIII, and so much 
reduced by Pius X. Hig traditions 
and training must have taught him 
the usefulness of pomp, while his 


personal wishes would be for sim- 
plicity—time will tell. Time will also 
reveal his policy, of which it can now 
only be said that it will not be con- 
spicuously Germanophile; but he will 
certainly be a political Pope, belong- 
ing to that school of churchmen who 
think that it is the duty of the Holy 
See to make itself felt in all possible 
ways and directions for the good of 
humanity, and therefore it is impos- 
sible to ignore the influence which the 
Vatican traditionally and historically 
has exercized over the destinies of 
the peoples by dealing with the dif- 
ferent governments, Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike. 
Rome 


THE MEETING PLACE OF THE CONCLAVE THAT ELECTED THE POPE 


The Sistine Chapel, where the cardinals assemble to cast their ballots. Over the place where Cardinal della Chiesa sat the canopy is still raised; 
all the other canopies are lowered when an election is announced 








WHO IS RESPONSIBLE 


FOR THE WAR? 





Some have questioned the policy of 
any discussion of the merits of the 
present war, especially in a country 
which is morally bound not only to com- 
plete formal neutrality but to relations 
of friendship with all of the nations in- 
volved. But since those who follow cur- 
rent events are almost certain to form 
and express opinions upon the present 
struggle, it is well that such opinions 
should be the product of reading and 
discussion rather than of whim or 
prejudice. Each side insists that it is 
acting purely upon the defensive, that 
the other is responsible for the war and 
that it used every effort to avert the 
impending conflict. That no nation will 
admit that it was the aggressor is en- 
couraging proof that a war is now- 
adays regarded as a calamity and its 
initiation as a crime. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. German support of Austria-Hungary 
against Servia caused the war. 

A. Germany opposed all attempts at a 
peaceful settlement of the dispute be- 
tween Austria-Hungary and Servia. As 
a result of German opposition, the Brit- 
ish attempt to prevent war between Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Servia was a failure. 

B. The Austrian policy was calculated 
to draw Europe into a general war. 

1. The demands of Austria-Hungary 
were unusual and provocative. 

2. Altho Servia granted as‘many of the 
demands as were consistent with nation- 
al sovereignty and offered to submit the 
rest to arbitration, this was met by an 
immediate declaration of war. 

3. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
must have known that Russia would not 
let a small Slavic kingdom within her 
own sphere of policy be crushed by a 
rival power, and that Russian mobili- 
zation would mean a general war. 

C. Italy, the ally of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, left the alliance on 
the ground that the war in which they 
invited her to join was not one of de- 
fense but of aggression. 

ll. Germany forced the war upon France 
and Belgium. 

1. Germany made no attempt to induce 
France to stand aside from the Russo- 
German war. 

2. Even before Germany’s ultimatum 
to France expired, German troops were 
mobilized on the French border. 

3. France made no move against Ger- 
many until actually invaded and forced 
to fight in. self-defense. 

4. Belgium and Luxemburg were not 
only neutral states but neutralized 
states; that is, the principal powers, in- 
eluding Prussia, had pledged themselves 
never to use them as a theater of war 
and to protect their neutrality. 

5. Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
admitted in the Reichstag that Germany 
had wronged Belgium by violating her 
neutrality. 

Had Belgium allowed the Germans 
to make use of her roads and railroads 
this would have been an act of war 
against France. 

III. Germany forced the war upon Great 
Britain. 

A. The British White Paper shows 
that England strove for peace from the 
beginning to the end of the crisis. 
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RESOLVED: That Germany is the 


aggressor in the Great War. 


B. The invasion of Belgium involved 
British intervention. 

1. Great Britain had promised to pro- 
tect the neutrality of Belgium and Lux- 
emburg. 

2. The occupation of Belgium would 
be highly dangerous to Great Britain. 

C. The invasion of France involved 
British intervention. 

1. The destruction of the military pow- 
er of France would have left Germany 
supreme on the continent of Europe. 

France was at the opening of the 
war in friendly agreement (entente cor- 
diale) with Great Britain, while Ger- 
many was and had been for years almost 
openly hostile. 

IV. The Great War was part of Germany’s 
plan for world-domination. 

. The present German empire is 
largely the result of wars of conquest 
and contains subjugated nationalities. 

2. With German support Austria an- 
nexed Bosnia and Herzegovina in viola- 
tion of the treaty of Berlin. 

3. When Great Britain pronosed a 
“naval holiday” the chief opposition to 
the scheme came from Germany. 

4. German writers on foreign policy 
(Treitschke, Bernhardi) advocate  ex- 
pansion at the expense of the neighbor- 
ing European countries and colonies. 

ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 

I. Russia caused the war by mobilizing in 
behalf of Servia. 

A. Russia should not have intervened 
in the Servian war. 

1. The Serajevo murders were planned, 
or at least approved, by Servian officials 
and this fact justified the demand for 
special methods of inquiry. 

2. Servia had threatened the exist- 
ence of Austria-Hungary by stirring up 
rebellion in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

3. Russia had no interests in Servia 
to justify war with Austria-Hungary. 

4. The war was a punitive expedition, 
not a war of conquest. 

B. Russia opposed the German efforts 
to localize the war by mediation between 
Austria-Hungary and Russia. 

C..In spite of repeated protests by the 
German Government, Russia mobilized 
her army not only against Austria, but 
also in the north against Germany. 

II. The alliance of France with Russia 
forced Germany into war with France. 
France refused to remain neutral be- 
cause she had long wanted a chance to 
go to war to recapture Alsace-Lorraine. 

III. Germany was not the aggressor in 

Belgium. 
. A. The invasion of Belgium was a 
necessary defensive move. Because of the 
odds against her, Germany must crush 
France in time to return east in time to 
resist the Russian advance. A quick de- 
feat of the French army was only pos- 
sible by way of Belgium. 

B algium was not really neutral. 

1. Belgium was a heavily armed nation 
for its size and had important fertresses 
facing Germany. 

2. Belgian public policy was pro-French 
and French officers and engineers were 
active in organizing the Belgian ariny 
and erecting Belgian fortifications. 

. German reports tell of British and 
French troops in Belgium upon the out- 
break of the war. 

IV. Great Britain 
against Germany. 

A. Great Britain should not have in- 
tervened in behalf of Belgium. 

1. Germany offered to safeguard Bel- 
gian independence and to compensate her 
for all lé8ses due to her army. |“ 


was the aggressor 


2. The nations of the coalition have 
been guilty of equally flagrant violations 
of treaty and international right: Japan 
in annexing Korea, France in annexing 
Morocco, Belgium in annexing the. “Con- 
go Free State,” Russia in absorbing Fin- 
land and Persia, Great Britain and Ja- 
pan during the present war in landing 
troops in. China to besiege Kiao-chau, 
Great Britain in acquiring Egypt and in 
sending troops across Portuguese East 
Africa to attack the Transvaal. 

8. Gladstone declared in 1870 that a 
violation of Belgian neutrality would not 
necessarily involve British intervention. 

B. Great Britain should not have in- 
tervened in behalf of France. 

1. The “Triple Entente” of Great Brit- 
ain, France and Russia was not a tem- 
porary public policy, not a binding alli- 
ance. 

2. The independence of France was in 
no way menaced, and the downfall of 
French military Ft could not have 
endangered the ritish empire, which 
was safe thru its command of the sea. 

C. By bringing Japan into the war 
Great Britain showed that her aim was 
not solely defensive, but the conquest of 
German colonies and trade. 

. The German empire is and has been a 
power for peace. 

Germany spends less each year on 
her army than Great Britain, France or 
Russia, on her navy than Great Britain, 
France, Russia or the United States. 

2. An adequate army is essential to 
the existence of Germany, located as it 
is in the heart of Europe and between 
hostile Russia and France. 

‘3. Since 1870-71 Germany has been 
engaged in no important war. 

4. During this period Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Japan and even Bel- 
gium have built up great colonial em- 
pires and Germany has been forced to 
take the inferior colonies left. 

5. Germany’s interests lie in the de- 
velopment of her great and growing 
trade; Great Britain’s in its destruction. 

Germany’s interests and those of 
her ally demand the preservation of the 
present balance of power and distribu- 
tion of territory. It is France and Rus- 
sia that have desired the disintegration 
of Austria-Hungary and of Germany to 
aggrandize themselves. 
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URNING from the latest “special 

extra” whose flaming headlines 
fail for once to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the news beneath, I eagerly 
tear open the wrappers of the belated 
European periodicals only to be shocked 
by their serene unconsciousness of the 
storm about to break over their heads. 
The war caught one of the leading 
French monthlies, La Grande Revue, in 
the midst of a peace movement, a serial 
symposium on “What the German Elite 
Thinks of France,” intended to secure 
a better understanding between the 
two countries. One of the contributions 
to the July number is by Oscar A. H. 
Schmitz, who is introduced as “one of 
the most remarkable writers of the new 
generation,” author of Das Land der 
Wirklichkeit, “The Land of Actuality,” 
such being the term he. applies to 
France in calling the attention of his 
countrymen to the commendable virtues 
of that nation. The final passage of his 
contribution reads strangely now: 

We are younger and consequently more 

robust than you, but you possess the in- 
comparable secret of savoir-faire. What a 
chance for an intellectual and political alli- 
ance! Together we could decide the fate of 
this old Europe, which we would save from 
the fatal assault of Americanism and An- 
lo-Saxonism in general. Franco-German 
riendship would form the nucleus of this 
United States of Europe which seems so 
desirable. 

But don’t forget this: The door of the 
Vosges must remain closed. While it was 
open the French armies have crost the 
threshold whenever they pleased. Think of 
the campaigns of your kings and Napoleon. 
Since we have held the key to the door, we 
have never abused it. The peace of Europe 
has been supported upon the foundation of 
our armed empire and we are the only 
great nation which since 1871 has never 
made war on any one in Europe or else- 
where. 

Very well, but it appears that the 
Kaiser is no more to be trusted with the 
key to the door than Napoleon the Big 
and the Little. The publication of Herr 
Schmitz’s article finds the Germans 
pounding hard on “the door of the 
Vosges” which for some reason does not 
open so readily from the outside as they 
anticipated. 

This is the way it looked to the Brit- 
isher on the other side of the world— 
and before the war, I quote from Syd- 
ney, Australia, Bulletin of July 9, 1911: 

Great Britain, which pays the biggest 
naval and military defense bill in the 
world, and also the biggest in all history, 
finds its burdens rather ‘heavy. It is an- 
nounced that next year the income tax on 
incomes derived from property will be 1s. 
4d. in the £, with a super-tax on big in- 
comes and an extra super-tax on bigger in- 
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comes. If only George of Britain and Wil- 
liam of Germany would toss for the two 
thrones, and the winner take both, and the 
loser be made an Archduke, and the two 
armies and navies be united, and the two 
countries agree on a common language— 
if these things were done some £50,000,000 
a year might be saved in the joint defense 
bill. Quite a heap of things may be done 
with £50,000,000 a year. 

Since this was written the expense of 
Anglo-German antagonism has become 
greater but the ingenious solution here 
proposed has become more impractica- 
ble than ever. The Australian has al- 
most the American’s aversion to the 
entangling alliances of the European 
powers, particularly when they involve 
a closer association with the dreaded 
Asiatic, but he is loyal to the British 
Empire and in the present crisis he 
cheerfully volunteers to fight alongside 
the Japanese and Hindu. 





A new factor in the development of 
language has come into play, the adver- 
tisement. It used to be held by linguis- 
tic authorities that there is no instance 
of the création of a purely artificial 
word, but Mr. Eastman disproved that 
when he invented the word “kodak,” 
which has by lavish advertising become 
noun and verb in good and regular 
standing in the English and other lan- 
guages. It seems then that etymological 
abiogenesis is not an impossibility but 
merely a matter of money. 

The publication of the White Paper 
in a British Blue Book containing the 
diplomatic correspondence preceding 
the war shows that a phrase emanating 
from the same fertile brain or corpora- 
tion and popularized in the same man- 
ner has been admitted to court circles. 
Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign 
Secretary, telegraphed to the British 
Ambassador at Berlin on July 29 that 
he told the German Ambassador at 
London that “mediation was ready to 
come if only Germany would ‘press the 
button’ in the interests of peace.” On 
the following day Sir E. Goschen re- 
plied that the German Chancellor “told 
me last night that he was ‘pressing the 
button’ as hard as he could.” But evi- 
dently Austria was not willing to “do 
the rest.” 

This unconventional official language 
reminds one of the time when Lincoln 
used the phrase “sugar-coated” in a 
Presidential paper. When it was read 
to the Cabinet, Secretary Seward ob- 
jected to the use of the slang of “he day 
in a document of historic importance, 
but Lincoln refused to change it and 





remarked that if the day should ever 
come when the American people stopped 
using sugar-coated pills he was willing 
to have his words forgotten. Since then 
the gelatin capsule has largely replaced 
the sugar-coated pill, but the phrase 
still remains in our language. Evident- 
ly Sir Edward Grey places a like con- 
fidence in the permanency of kodakery. 

One of the distressing things about 
this destruction of historic monuments 
is the lack of discrimination shown by 
the bomb shells. If now a German air- 
ship should drop a bomb neatly on the 
pagoda of the Albert Memorial in 
London, and at the same time a British 
airship should demolish the row of Ho- 
henzollern statues “made in Germany” 
with which the Kaiser has adorned his 
capital, the world would shed few tears. 
August 24, 1814—The British burn the 

agua and White House at Washing- 


on. 

August 27, 1914—The British denounce the 
burning of Louvain as an act of vandal- 
ism. 


Verily the world do move. 


On my desk this morning I find the 
following. I did not write it even in my 
sleep, for it is not in my typewriting. 
So I suspect as the perpetrator a young 
chap in whom I have a one-half undi- 
vided interest and who sometimes ac- 
cuses me of anachronistic knowledge: 


THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 
A little lad once asked his Pa, 
“What capital has Servia?’ 
His father answered to his wish. 
“Belgrade, of course.”—“Oh, 
Nish !” 


“What is the Russian capital; 

What city lords it over all 

The Slavic realms with iron rod?’ 
“Saint Petersburg.”—‘No, Petrograd !” 


“What city head of France may be?” 
“You know it well; ’tis gay Paris.” 
“Dear father, you are weeks too slow, 
That famous city is Bordeaux!” 


“What busy port, what bustling mart, 
What city now is Belgium’s heart?’ 
“Brussels, I have been taught to say.”— 
“But Antwerp now, you're miles away !” 


“Now, father mine, I’ve got you beat; 
Is Lemberg still Galicia’s seat?’ 

“You blazing nuisance, now leave off!” 
“You've hit it nearly right—Lvoff.” 


no, it’s 


The destruction of medieval statuary 
and architecture in Rheims and Lou- 
vain has shocked the world. I fear, 
however, that the Germans have been 
guilty of even greater atrocities. If the 
reports in the newspapers are true it 


looks as tho they had been killing liv- 
ing men. 








-‘niably involved now in 








THE STRATEGY OF THE GREAT WAR 








THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP 
A CONSIDERATION OF THE STRATEGICAL AND DIPLOMATIC QUESTIONS INVOLVED 


LL good Germans when they 
Aw in foreign lands take 
along Baedeker, so we may 
assume that the Germans now tem- 
porarily sojourning in Belgium are 
so armed, and have placed the red 
bookmark at the page which says 
that “Antwerp is one of the strong- 
est fortresses in Europe” and 
“would require an army of 260,000 
men to besiege it effectually, and at 
least a year to reduce it by starva- 
tion.” But the Germans have found 
a quicker way of disposing of a gar- 
rison than starving them to death, 
and they have had some experience 
in the demolition of the fortifica- 
tions which General Brialmont and 
the French engineers constructed 
for the Belgians at Liége and Na- 
mur as well as at Antwerp. If the 
Germans really concentrate their 
efforts upon it, the city will prob- 
ably not hold out for fourteen 
months, as it did in the siege by the 
Duke of Parma, which Motley de- 
scribes so vividly in his United 
Netherlands. 
But it does not yet appear 
whether the Germans 
are really determined to 


neutrality, and this chiefly in regard 
to Antwerp. Napoleon said that An- 
twerp was a pistol aimed At the 
heart of England. The English have 
always agreed with Napoleon on this 
point and have accordingly mdde it 
their concern to see that the pistol 
was in the right hands—or plugged 
at the muzzle so it could not fire. 
The muzzle of the Antwerp pistol is 
the Scheldt River mouth and this is 
Dutch domain. 

Holland is made of the wash of 
many rivers running from her 
neighbors’ territory. The Dutch con- 
trol the outlets of the waterways of 
France, Belgium and Germany. If the 
French want to go from Verdun to 
the sea by way of the Meuse, or the 
Belgians from Antwerp by way of 
the Scheldt, or the Germans from 
Cologne by way of the Rhine, they 
must go thru the Netherlands. This 
geographical anomaly has been the 
cause of many conflicts in the course 
of the last four centuries, and the 
trouble is not over yet. 

The Dutch have always claimed 
the right to control the channels of 


the Scheldt, which means that they 
would have the power to choke off 
the trade of Antwerp whenever they 
chose. England supported their 
claim for two centuries when she 
was friendly to Holland and not to 
France. But recently, since Belgium, 
France and Great Britain have been 
virtually in alliance and Holland has 
been drifting toward Germany, Eng- 
lish policy and opinion has inclined 
the other way. This became so de- 
cided that Great Britain has for the 
last three years opposed the Dutch 
Government in its desire to erect 
fortifications at Flushing, which 
commands the chief channel of the 
Scheldt. 

This desire was assumed to be 
instigated by Germany, and it was 
even rumored that a secret treaty 
had been signed by which Germany 
had agreed to provide the military 
force necessary to defend Flushing 
if the Dutch would put up the forti- 
fications. However that may be, a 
bill was introduced into the Dutch 
parliament in December, 1910, ap- 
propriating some $20,000,000 for 
strengthening the navy 





capture Antwerp or 
whether they are merely 
keeping up a bombard- 
ment in order to ward 
off the Belgian attacks 
on their lines of com- 
munication. In either 4, 
case the siege of An- 
twerp is likely to involve 
the Netherlands in the 
war, for if the Allies are 
cut off from reinforcing 
the city by land from 
Ostend, they can only 
reach the beleaguered 
city from the sea by way 
of the Scheldt, and this 
means a violation of 
Dutch neutrality. 
Gladstone in 1870 ex- 
prest the opinion that 
England was not neces- 
sarily bound to intervene 
in defense of Belgian 
neutrality unless she 
found her own interests 
involved. But whether 
since then her obliga- 
tions to Belgium have . 
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naval base and arsenal 
at Flushing. Since the 
Scheldt is only four and 
a half miles wide, this 
meant that the entrance 
to Antwerp would be as 
completely commanded 
by the Dutch as Gibral- 
tar is by the English, or 
the Bosphorus by the 
Turks. The English took 
the ground that this 
would endanger the neu- 
trality of Belgium, and 
that the sudden impulse 
of the Dutch to fortify 
the Scheldt while totally 
neglecting their land 
fortifications on the 
German border indi- 
cated that Holland was 
coming under the influ- 
ence of Germany. 

On the other hand, 
the Dutch asserted their 
right to fortify any part 
of their own territory 








become stronger or not, 
her interests are unde- 


the question of Belgian 


London Times 


THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP 


The German attack described .in The Story of the Week is concentrated 
between Boom and Lierre and the forts in front of this line have been 


reduced by the bombardment 


they pleased, and they 
resented the interven- 
tion of Great Britain in 
their internal affairs. 
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They ‘also pointed out that the 
Scheldt was already closed to hostile 
ships by agreement of the powers, 
including Great Britain, and they 
inquired why Great Britain should 
object to their attempt to protect 
their legal neutrality unless she her- 
self intended to violate it. A writer 
in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 
pointed out this inconsistency in 
March, 1911, and argued that: 

The passage of our troops and war- 
ships thru the lower Scheldt in time of 
war would be just as much of an in- 
fringement of the neutrality of the 
Netherlands as a march of German 
armies thru the Ardennes would be an 
infringement of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg. - 

If the Netherlands were, under thé 
supposed circumstances, to assent to 
our using the Scheldt, such assent 
would constitute an act of hostility 
against Germany and would justify re- 
prisals on the part of that power and 
even if the Dutch declined to sanction 
the arrangement but failed to prevent 
it by force of arms, this might well af- 
ford Germany an excuse for sending 
troops into Holland to sustain that 
country in defending its rights. 

This is doubtless the correct view, 
but still if Antwerp should be hard 
prest England would be strongly 
tempted to go to the rescue, in spite 
of her obligation to respect the 
neutrality of the Netherlands. In 
fact, some English writers have 
sneered at the idea that Great Brit- 
ain would in case of war be kept by 
“a piece of paper” from crushing 
German commerce by blockading the 
Netherlands. For instance, one of 
the leaders in the anti-German 
movement, J. Ellis Barker (né Eltz- 
bacher), in discussing the idea that 
had been advanced in Germany that 
it was better for Germany that Hol- 
land and Belgium to be independent 
and neutral, for they would provide 
channels for German trade in case 
Hamburg and Bremen should be 
blockaded, says in The Nineteenth 
Century of July, 1906: 

Of course it is possible that a su- 
perior naval power at war with Ger- 
many will, at the bidding of some pro- 
fessor of international law, leave Ger- 
many’s trade via Holland and Belgium 
unmolested. But that hardly seems like- 
ly. No sane German statesman will be 
influenced in his policy toward Holland 
by the argument that a superior sea 
power will leave Germany’s trade thru 
the Netherlands undisturbed. Germany 
trusts for her security in war to her 
right arm, not to a piece of paper or to 
the dicta of her professors. 

The question, which was merely 
hypothetical when this was written, 
has suddenly assumed tremendous 
importance. Great Britain is not 
likely to take such high-handed ac- 
tion as Mr. Barker intimates and 
put a stop to all German commerce 
thru the Dutch ports, but the re- 
strictions she is imposing upon them 
have already called forth remon- 


strances from Dutch and American 
shippers. The munitions and sup- 
plies needed by a modern army are 
so varied that almost anything, from 
cotton to copper, may be called “con- 
ditional contraband of war” and as 
such prohibited. 

The fact that England has con- 
tinuously opposed the fortification 
of the Scheldt gave ground for the 
suspicion in the mind of some of the 
Dutch that she intended to take ad- 
vantage of the absence of such de- 
fenses. Why, argued the advocates 
of the project, should England ob- 
ject if she.intends to respect Dutch 
neutrality anyway? In the debates 
over the coast defense bill in the 
Dutch parliament during the last 
four years, similar use was made of 
criticism by the British press of the 
Dutch colonial administration, and 
their inference that these colonies 
might be in better hands. The Lon- 
don Times even went so far as to 
suggest a British protectorate over 
Dutch East India. The pro-German 
party in the Netherlands also insinu- 
ated that Australia was likely to 
seize the Dutch portion of New 
Guinea, as she had the southeastern 
part of the island. 

On the other hand, those who op- 
posed the defense bill asserted that 
it was imposed upon the Dutch Gov- 
ernment by the German Kaiser. In 
fact, M. van Heeckeren, former Min- 
ister of the Netherlands in Sweden, 
published quotations from a letter 
which he said the Emperor William 
had written to Queen Wilhelmina in 
1904, warning her to fortify her sea- 
coasts against England, and hinting 
that if these measures were not 
taken he might find it necessary to 
occupy Holland. The Dutch Foreign 
Minister denied that any such letter 
had been received by Her Majesty. 

It is, however, no secret that Ger- 
many ardently desires the acquisi- 
tion of the Netherlands, both for its 
commercial and naval advantages 
and for the tropical possessions it 
would bring with it. Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam are surpassing Hamburg 
and Bremen as shipping centers, 
Antwerp has gone ahead of London, 
and their growth is largely due to 
the development of the German in- 
dustries in the hinterland. The Ger- 
mans naturally dislike to see the 
Netherlands, thru the accident of 
geographical situation, growing rich 
thru German enterprize. Professor 
Treitschke, in his Politik, the Bible 
of Pan-Germanism, puts it in his 
usual outspoken way: 


The Rhine is the king of rivers. It is 
an infinitely precious resource to Ger- 
many and, owing to our own fault, the 
very part of the Rhine which is of most 
material value to us has fallen into the 
hands of foreigners. It is an indispensa- 


ble duty of German policy to regain the 
mouths of that river. A purely political 
connection of Holland and Germany is 
perhaps not necessary; but an economic 
union of Holland and Germany is ab- 
solutely required; and we are all too 
modest if we are afraid to say that 
Holland’s entrance into the German 
Customs Union is as necessary to us 
as is our daily bread. 


Professor Lexis, of Géttingen, 
uses more persuasive language: 

Germany alone can defend the Dutch 
colonies against English greed, and for 
that reason a military alliance ought to 
be concluded to be ‘followed by a cus- 
toms and commercial union of such a 
nature as to remove the aversion to 
this connection felt by the prodigal son 
of the great German family. 

In order to overcome this aversion 
of the Dutch people to incorporation 
into the German empire, the Dort- 
mund-Ems canal has been construct- 
ed, at a cost of some thirty million 
dollars. This brings the Rhine traffic 
to the new German port of Emden, 
close to the boundary of Holland, 
and so frees it from the humiliating 
necessity of passing thru foreign 
territory in order to get to the sea. 
The diversion of German trade thru 
this outlet will endanger the pros- 
perity of Antwerp, Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, and make these cities 
realize their dependence upon Ger- 
many. 

The foreign trade of these cities 
is already largely in the hands of 
Germans, and recently great excite- 
ment was aroused by the revelation 
that the Dutch Government had 
granted, as an exclusive concession 
to a German syndicate, a large basin 
near Rotterdam, on such terms as 
to make it virtually a German har- 
bor. The Government and the finan- 
cial interests of the Netherlands 
have shown pro-German proclivities 
in recent years, but the bulk of the 
people are determined to maintain 
their historic independence, and 
would be as discontented to be 
united to the Germans as they were 
when the Congress of Vienna yoked 
them with the Belgians. In the pres- 
ent crisis all factions recognize that 
it is to the interest of Holland to 
preserve a strict impartiality, both 
in word and act. So far the effort 
has been successful, and it is to be 
hoped that the siege of Antwerp will 
not introduce any complications 
which would involve her in the war. 
As a non-combatant she has already 
suffered severely thru the ruin of 
her trade and industries. The fortifi- 
cation of Flushing on the elaborate 
scale proposed was never carried out, 
owing to the opposition mentioned 
above. But the port has been declared 
in a state of siege and the Dutch 
Government is prepared to close the 
mouth of the Scheldt whenever it 
seems necessary. 





THE FAILURE OF COLORADO 


A PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE SITUATION IN THE COAL FIELDS 
BY WALTER: LAWSON WILDER 


HE main facts of the situa- 
i tion in Colorado, whether in 
the long series of events lead- 
ing up to the outbreaks of 1913 and 
1914, or in the strike itself, or in the 
present conditions under martial 
law, are not matters of dispute. 
There is such a difference of state- 
ment regarding particular incidents 
as is always found in similar cases, 
but as a result of numerous investi- 
gations by federal and local authori- 
ties, the testimony of unprejudiced 
observers, and the admissions of par- 
ties to the controversy concerning 
their own acts, the main facts may 
be said to be universally agreed upon. 
One of these facts, which is of 
prime importance, is this: a great 
majority of the people of this state 
believe that law, as it affects the re- 
lations between the coal companies 
and their employees, and between the 
big corporations and the general pub- 
lic, is corporation-made law. They 
believe that government, to a consid- 
erable extent, is corporation-con- 
trolled injustice. They believe that 
every citizen of Colorado has suf- 
fered greatly in the past from extor- 
tion, injustice and usurpation of pub- 
lic authority on the part of the same 
group of powerful corporation inter- 
ests against whom the unlawful, riot- 
ous and rebellious acts of coal strik- 
ers and their sympathizers have been 
directed, and in behalf of whom other 
numerous acts of lawlessness and 
oppression have been performed. 
Such a belief is doubtless exag- 
gerated. It results in part from long- 
continued and bitter partizan strife, 
in part from “muck-raking” articles 
in local newspapers and magazines. 
It has been inculcated in all the chan- 
nels of union labor activity. But it is 
a belief that has a very real founda- 
tion in undenied and undeniable cor- 
poration control of politics and gov- 
ernment, a control that is openly ad- 
mitted and often defended as neces- 
sary to the protection of property 
rights and to the enforcement of law. 
The years from 1904 to 1912 were 
the period of popular revolt against 
the alliance of the partizan political 
machines and the corporations. In 
that period Colorado established the 
initiative, the referendum, the recall, 
direct primaries, the headless ballot, 
the commission form of city govern- 
ment, and the so-called «recall of ju- 
dicial decisions. These radical meas- 
ures of direct legislation were reme- 
dial rather than experimental. They 
were the people’s effort to cure exist- 
ing evils,—the evils of machine poli- 
tics and corporation-controlled gov- 


ernment. These remedies brought the 
immediate effect desired in the over- 
throw of the partizan machines, but 
they caused unexpected troubles. 

In destroying the political ma- 
chines, the people destroyed for the 
time being the solidarity of govern- 
ment. Their immediate effect was to 
break down the party organizations, 
to destroy party responsibility, to in- 
crease the susceptibility of public of- 
ficials to popular clamor, to exagger- 
ate the importance of demagogs and 
to weaken the powers of government 
all along the line. The corporation 
control of government was destroyed, 
but the party in power failed to make 
itself an efficient instrument of the 
people’s will. Personal rivalry be- 
came the mainspring of government. 

Had the state government under 
Governor Shafroth from 1909 to 1913 
dealt fearlessly and effectively with 
the strike situation in the northern 
Colorado coal] fields, there would have 
been no outbreak of violence under 
Governor Ammons in 1913. For three 
years the miners of Boulder County 
pursued their lawful occupation-and 
maintained their residence under an 
armed guard and within a barbed 
wire stockade. The stockades of Boul- 
der County and not the tent colonies 
of Las Animas and Huerfano coun- 
ties are the true clew to the tangled 
industrial situation. 

The typical southern Colorado coal 
mine is remote from any town, and 
the company owns the houses in 
which the miners live and all lands 
upon which houses might be con- 
veniently built. The company owns 
the store, the school house and the 
church if there is one. It pays the 
school teacher, the physician and the 
minister. It controls the sale of intox- 
icants, and regulates or prohibits the 
social evil. It chooses and pays the 
marshal of the little settlement, and 
singly or together the coal companies 
have controlled the nomination and 
election of county officers, including 
those of the county and district 
courts. These statements are not 
made as an accusation against the 
companies, but as a record of undis- 
puted facts, admitted, by company of- 
ficers and agents, and defended by 
them upon the ground of practical 
necessity for the well-being of their 
employees and for the peaceful oper- 
ation of the industry. 

The company officials always pro- 
fessed their willingness to treat with 
any of their employees who were dis- 
satisfied, but it was always a part of 
their policy to retain no employee 
who was a trouble maker. They pro- 


fessed the policy of the open shop, 
but the man who began to talk union- 
ism soon found himself out of work. 
There being no other employment in 
the vicinity, discharge by the com- 
pany was equivalent to banishment. 
The company controlled the govern- 
ment of the camp absolutely; in.alli- 
ance with other corporations and 
with the political machine it con- 
trolled the government of the county; 
and for many years previous to 1913 
the state government had been also 
under control of the corporation in- 
terests. The individual miner, or any 
group of miners, had no opportunity 
of redress. 

Both sides in the strike controver- 
sy have admitted that their sole point 
of irreconcilable difference is the rec- 
ognition of the union, a point which 
the miners have a lawful right to 

’ — and which the companies 
Tia@ve a lawful right to refuse. So 
much has been said of lawlessness on 
both sides that it is well to empha- 
size the point that the unrestricted 
exercize of the full lawful rights of 
either party would bring success to 
its cause. The lawful rights are con- 
flicting and irreconcilable. Peace now 
exists only because lawful rights are 
suspended by military force. 

The outbreak of violence that fol- 
lowed the withdrawal of the state 
militia, like that which caused their 
entrance upon the field, was inevit- 
able under the circumstances. Its im- 
mediate occasion was the culmina- 
tion of bitterness and hatred be- 
tween the residents of the Ludlow 
tent colony of strikers and a small 
group of militiamen who had become 
notorious for acts of violence, law- 
lessness and injustice toward the 
unionists. The attack of unionists 
upon the small force of militia re- 
maining in the district was treason 
and rebellion, but the basic cause of 
this attack was a collapse of the state 
government for which the miners 
were in nowise responsible, and _ it 
was provoked by misconduct on the 
part of a few militiamen which is 
openly denounced by all rightminded 
citizens, but for which no punish- 
ment has been inflicted by the state. 

Since that time the federal sol- 
diers have enforced peace. The in- 
evitable result of their withdrawal 
would be riot, insurrection and anar- 
chy. An extraordinary session of the 
state legislature has provided a war 
fund for the payment of past in- 
debtedness and for future contingen- 
cies, but it has made no settlement 
of the controversy. 

Denver, Colorado 
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A MANSION TURNED HOSPITAL 

















Photographs from The Independent’s Special Correspondent 


THE SOUTH FRONT OF OLDWAY 





HE home of 
Mr. Paris E. 
Singer, Oldway 
House, is one of the 
most beautiful coun- 
try seats in Eng- 
land. Transformed 
for Red Cross ser- 
vice, it is now the 
most beautiful sur- 
gical hospital in the 
world. complete 
operating theater 
and all the neces- 
sary armamentari- 
um of an up-to-date 
hospital have been 
supplied; the gym- 
nasium has _ been 
converted into the 
“Mary Ward”; beds 
line the splendid 
apartments. There is 
room for 200 surgi- 
cal patients,  sol- 
diers or sailors of 
any of the conflict- 
ing armies. 
The American 
Women’s War Relief > 
Committee, of which 











Lady Paget is pres- 
ident, administers 





HOUSE, PAIGNTON, DEVONSHIRE 


the hospital. Sir 
William Osler ‘is 
honorary physician, 
and Dr. Ernest 
Lane, F.R.C.S., well 
known in America, 
is the principal med- 
ical officer. The ma- 
tron, Miss Gertrude 
Fletcher, served in 
the South African 
campaign and is as- 
sisted by an efficient 
staff of fully trained 
nurses. 

Lady Randolph 
Churchill is chair- 
man of the hospital 
committee of the 
American Commit- 
tee; Mrs. John Astor 
is vice-president; 
the Duchess of Marl- 
borough chairman. 

In London the 
committee is provid- 
ing work for the un- 
employed wives of 
men at the front. 
These women are 
kept busy making 
garments for the 
Belgian refugees. 
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LOOKING FROM THE BALL 


ROOM INTO THE “ALEXANDRA WARD” 
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THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS 


HEODORE DREISER did not 
get enough of his financial super- 
man in The Financier and takes 
Frank Cowperwood as the hero of 
The Titan. The pile-driving style of 
his former novels gives an impres- 
sion of brute strength, a little soft- 
ened by an aloof sympathy with those 
to whom life has been unkind. Sister 
Carrie and Jennie Gerhardt are piteous 
figures, victims, at first, of fate and, 
later, of habits as relentless as fate. 
But no one can care about Cowperwood 
or what becomes of his ruthless per- 
sonality. He is a great brute, utterly in- 
capable of generosity or even of com- 
mon decency; his love for art is an 
alien note of culture in his otherwise 
barbarian character; his treatment of 
all the women who unaccountably fall 
in love with him is cynical to a degree; 
“I’m tired of you,” he says to the wife 
of this book, who had sacrificed much 
for him when he served his prison sen- 
tence in The Financier, and he discards 
her as frankly and carelessly as one 
changes a glove. Faithless in love, dis- 
honest in business, corrupt in politics, 
he is a portentous figure of evil power, 
but not all Mr. Dreiser’s skill is able to 
make him interesting. On the whole it 
is a dull book, and the life of high- 
handed finance it depicts is heavy with 
commonplaceness. There is no lift to 
the spirit anywhere in it, but a sodden 
and sordid depression. At the close Mr. 
Dreiser says: “The world is dosed with 
too much religion,’ but really there 
are worse doses—such as this satyr- 
cynicism. 
The Titan. By Theodore Dreiser. 
John Lane. $1.40. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE 
TRIPLE ENTENTE 


Sir Thomas Barclay’s Thirty Years’ 
Anglo-French Reminiscences give re- 
markable sidelights on the development 
of Anglo-French relations during the 
last generation and the consequent ef- 
fects on the rest of Europe. Written the 
early part of this year, the book: helps 
to explain some of the complex feelings 
that preceded and led up to the Great 
War now raging with such intensity. 
The author began his residence in Paris 
as a correspondent of the Times in 1876. 
Soon after he began to labor for the 
rapprochement of France and England. 
His association with diplomats and 
other government officials and his work 
thru various societies organized pri- 
marily for the encouragement of better 
international relations have given him 
unusual opportunities for observing 
and judging the course of events. 

In a conversation with the German 
Chancellor in 1905 Sir Thomas reports 
the substance of Prince von Biilow’s 
remarks as follows: 

All business and traveled Germans are 
Anglophil. The English are the Germans’ 
commercial teachers. In England they have 


learnt the methods which have brought 
them prosperity, and if they have been 


able in some cases to outrace their teach- 
ers, they honor them none the less and are 
none the less grateful to them. Among 
them, in your efforts to draw the two peo- 
ples together, you will find only friends of 
England. It seems at first sight anomalous, 
but the anti-English feeling in this country 
is strongest among the professional classes 
who have had a learned education. 

We Germans, at least the gebildeter 
Stand (the educated middle class), have 
history on the brain. It is an intellectual 
disease which makes Germans see current 
events out of focus. Far-off happenings 
stand out in their minds as large as the 
nearer ones. We see them without the 
sense of perspective that fixes their true 
value. The professor and his pupil are as 
indignant at wrongs inflicted on Germany 
a century or even centuries ago, as they 
are at what happens today, and publicists 
seriously write historical books to show 
up the evil ways of their neighbors, as if 
they were might-be precedents for action 
today. 


The author believes that the way was 
open at that time for an understanding 
with Germany that might have given a 
widely different course to events that 
have since occurred. 


If England had responded at the time 
to the German tender of friendship instead 
of treating it with scornful indifference 
there might have been no German rivalry 
today in naval armaments. It is a great 
mistake to try to deal with international 
questions on abstract, historical or geo- 
graphical principles only. Even the most 
undemocratic of governments would feel 
very uneasy, if public opinion did not move 
with it, and the feelings of a nation, as 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


The Poet, by Meredith Nicholson. In 
a neatly sketched little story, a 
quaint, wise, old deus ex machina has 
a beautiful time demonstrating the 

: efficacy of romance. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.30. 


The Little King, by Witter Bynner. 
Kingliness in a Capet studied against 
a harshly drawn picture of French 
plebeian avarice and brutality, in dra- 
matic form. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 60 cents. 


British Shipping, by A. W. Kirkaldy. 
A chunky, fact-full account of the 
creation of England’s maritime su- 
premacy. Useful now when we are 
trying to build up our own shipping. 

Dutton. $2. 


The Anti-trust Act and the Supreme 
Court, by William H. Taft. A clean 
bill of health for the Sherman law and 
the Court, with much careful, illumi- 
nating analysis and some criticism of 
earlier decisions. 


Harper. $1.25. 


The Balkan Wars, by Jacob Gould 
Schurman. The Great War is the di- 
rect outcome of the Balkan wars of 
1912-13, of which this little volume 
by the president of Cornell, then Min- 
ister at Athens, gives a convenient ac- 
count. ‘ 

Princeton University Press. $1. 


Germany and the Next War, by 
General von Bernhardi. A popular 
edition of a book now much in demand 
because it gives frank expression to 
the ideals of Prussian militarism. A 
remarkable anticipation of the aims 
and strategy of the present war. 

Longmans. 75 cents. 




















only too many recent instances show, are 
apt to outrun arguments. 

The Jameson raid, the Fashoda inci- 
dent, and Morocco, as well as other in- 
teresting episodes, are discussed. 


Thirty Years’ Anglo-French Remi- 
niscences, by Sir Thomas Barclay. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. : 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LOAFING 


One afternoon in June, 1876, three 
Princeton undergraduates were lying 
under trees languidly getting ready for 
an examination, when one of them sud- 
denly said, “I have been reading an old 
magazine article which describes a fos- 
sil-collecting expedition in the West; 
why can’t we do something of the 
kind?” This chance remark was taken 
up seriously by the others, and led to 
the first of the Princeton paleontologi- 
cal expeditions of the next year. Of the 
three Professor Osborn is the distin- 
guished zodlogist of Columbia Univer- 
sity and the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, and Professor William B. 
Scott, of Princeton University, is au- 
thor of A History of Land Mammals of 
the Western Hemisphere, which is as 
complete an account of the subject in- 
dicated by the title as can well be com- 
prest in 700 octavo pages. There are il- 
lustrations of many living forms, but the 
main part of the book is devoted to the 
extinct fauna of the two Americas. 
Written by a man who has given his 
life to the study, the book is not for 
children, but gives the necessary data 
of comparative anatomy, with figures 
of structure and dentition, and dis- 
cusses lines of evolution; but the lay 
reader will be interested in the figured 
representations of a multitude of ex- 
tinct animals restored from their skele- 
tons in the principal museums. Especial 
interest attaches to the last chapter, in 
which the author very conservatively 
discusses the difficulties which attend 
the effort to trace the line of descent of 
the various species; and also throws 
light on the causes of variation which 
have led to the creation of new species. 


A History of Land Mammals of the 
Western Hemisphere, by William B. 
Scott. Macmillan. $5. 


THE MEASURE OF LIFE 

Having been brought up in the mar- 
ket-place, where haggling for prices 
and for bargains is the prevailing mode 
of life and of thought, most of us will 
find the questions raised by Mr. Hob- 
son in his Work and Wealth either 
without meaning, or a challenge of what 
we have considered most worthy and 
most commendable in our business life. 

In the market-place we measure 
everything in terms of dollars. Mr. 
Hobson’s question here—by no means a 
new one—is, What is the value of a 
dollar in terms of human life? How can 
we evaluate a dollar, either as costing 
so much human effort, or as producing 
so much human enjoyment or utility? 

And this is the challenge to the eco- 
nomic order, that we exchange entirely 
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THE RAFT 


An even better story than Mr. Dawson’s 
THE GARDEN WITHOUT WALLS 


(Illustrated. 


Coningsby 
Dawson’s 


New Novel 





$1.25 net.) 


“There is no gainsaying that this is one of the most striking 
pieces of fiction of the year.”—Springfeld Republican. 


There is no gloom in 


THE ROSIE WORLD 
BY PARKER FILLMORE 


It is akin to “Sentimental Tommy,” only it 
has a grown-up love story, too. It is worth a 
great deal to know such a trump as Rosie 
O’Brien, and to live for a while in her brave, 
laughing little universe. 

“As true as your mother’s love. Compound 
of pere pugneer so easily tuned to tears.”— 
Ethel M. Colson in the Chicago Herald. 

(Illustrated. 


The author of THE RAFT 


(ANONYMOUS) 
A strong, graceful story of the times by a 
writer of distinction. $7.25 net. 

“The whole thing is masterly. It is full of 
cerebration and full of art. The character- 
studies are remarkably fine. I found every 
page interesting. One of the best novels I have 
read this year.”— 3 
Wm. Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Lit- 
erature, Yale University. 


New Non-Fiction 


AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS (,22;3., HELEN MAROT 


What the American union thinks and believes and says about itself. $1.25 net. 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE ©. #. Mair 


From Chaucer to Synge, Shaw and Yeats. A fresh and 
engaging book, an enlargement and expansion of Mr. 
Mair’s successful book in “The Home University Library.” 
With portraits. $2.00 net. 


AN INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
MODERN ENGLAND G. H. PERRIS 


By the Associate Editor of “The Home University Li- 
brary.” $2.00 net, 


Ready October 17th 
BELSHAZZAR COURT (0 ,vilyse téfe im SIMEON STRUNSKY 


lew York 
Simeon Strunsky, who can and actually does write real humor which is wise and yet not 
old, which is new and yet not smart-alecky. Sketches of American city life, most of 
which have appeared in the “Atlantic Monthly.” By the author of “Through the Out- 
looking Glass.” $1.25 net. e 


MOTHERS AND CHILDREN DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


By the author of “A Montessori Mother,” etc. Concrete advice and a simple discussion 
: the underlying principles for that most complicated enterprise—the rearing of chil- 
ren. 





$1.30 net.) 





Let the college boy read 


By WILLIAM JAMES 
50 cents net. 

In his classic two-volume 
“Psychology” William 
James devotes a chapter to 
habits good and bad, which 
is probably the most practi- 
cally helpful chapter the au- 
thor ever wrote. It is now 
reprinted in response to nu- 
merous requests, 











$1.25 net. 


THE CHANGING DRAMA ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


Author of “George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works,” “European Dramatists,” etc. 
Discusses significant changes in the drama itself rather than individual dramatists. $1.50 net. 





AS FOR THE WAR —Recent, Authoritative Books of Permanent Value 





EUROPE SINCE 1815 CHARLES D. HAZEN 


Library Edition, with 14 colored maps. $3.75 net. “Comes down to 1909 and has easily 
the field in English. For the last twenty-five years it is almost without a competitor.” — 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 


RUSSIA THE COUNTRY OF EXTREMES N. JARINTZOFF 


Illustrated. $4.00 net. “A valuable study of a fascinating subject.”—The Nation. 


GERMANY AND ITS EVOLUTION IN MODERN TIMES  uichtENFl acer 


“As safe a guide as we know to an understanding of the inner workings and outward 
manifestations of Germany’s national power.”—Literary Digest. $2.50 net. 


IN THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Brief, Clear, New Books by Authors of World-wide Reputation Each 50 Cents Net 
GERMANY OF TODAY "CHARLES TOWER 


Describes the constitution and government of the Empire and its several States, and the 
outstanding features of social and intellectual activity. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


“One of the most brilliant little volumes.”"— Springfield Republican. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WAR AND PEACE _ «<.#. Perris 


The Hon, James Bryce writes: “I have read it with much interest and pleasure, admirin 
the = with which you have managed to compress so many facts and views into so smal 
a volume. 


HISTORY. OF OUR OWN TIMES (1885-1911) 


A “moving picture” of the world since 1885. 


A. F. POLLARD 


G. P. GOOCH 


34 WEST 33d STREET 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPAN 


NEW YORK — 





without regard either to cost or to util- 
ity, cheating the worker and cheating 
the consumer under the pretext that 
shillings is shillings. Our standards of 
value bear no consistent relation to 
human welfare. 

But accustomed as we are to dealing 
in prices and wages, how are we to 
find a “human” valuation? Mr. Hobson, 
influenced by Ruskin and the humanists 
on the one hand, and by the biologists 
and psychologists on the other, evolves 
as a standard of values what he calls 
“organic welfare” of human beings. 

The true measure of the cost of any 
commodity, from a human social point 
of view, should be not how cheaply you 
can get a hungry or a desperate worker 
to duplicate the labor, but the actual 
wear and tear it imposes on human life. 
Human valuation must take cognizance 
not only of different strengths and ca- 
pacities for work; it must recognize also 
different interests. What is a burden to 
one will be a pastime to another, and 
the human costs cannot be the same, 
altho the product may be identical. The 
same principles apply to utilities. With- 
out regard to the cost of production, no 
matter how measured, luxuries have not 
the same human values as goods that 
supply organic needs; consumption that 
debases and weakens cannot have the 
same utility as consumption that 
strengthens and enlarges the personal- 
ity. 

_No person who is seriously con- 
cerned with the great economic prob- 
lems of the day can afford to ignore Mr. 
Hobson’s analysis, unless, indeed, he has 
already gone thru the process himself. 
The criticisms that Mr. Hobson inci- 
dentally makes of socialism and of so- 
cialist doctrines are rather subtle, tho 
well taken; yet most informed So- 
cialists will probably agree with the 
main arguments and conclusions of this 
book. 


Work and Wealth; a Human Valua- 
fon, Dv John A. Hobson. Macmil- 
lan. $2. 


THE GREATEST OF THE ALLIES 
The Great War has so enormously 
stimulated American interest in the bel- 
ligerent countries that the public will 
certainly welcome another good account 
of English history even tho it contain 
little new material. A History of Eng- 
land and Greater Britain, by Professor 
Arthur Lyon Cross, fulfills the demand 
for a long and broad treatment of the 
subject brought down to the present 
year. Like most histories for school use 
and general reading, Professor Cross’s 
work is essentially a political and Par- 
liamentary chronicle and relegates the 
economic, intellectual and social history 
of England to summarizing chapters. 
In spite of its title, moreover, the space 
and emphasis given to the mother coun- 
try is very much greater than that 
given to the rest of the Empire. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


A NEW GOLDEN TREASURY 

Surely any one who owns Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury—and who does not?— 
can afford to buy The New Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, edited 
by Ernest Rhys. It is meant to be a se- 
quel to that volume, including short 
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poems of a period earlier than those in- 
cluded by Palgrave, and also later. The 
average of quality is not equal to the 
earlier volume, but there are included 
a few dear Shakespeare lyrics and 
splendid verses from Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Rossetti, Stevenson, Swinburne, 
and coming down to Francis Thompson. 
In as many as “CDXXIV” (which 
means 424) poems there must be many 
to please the ear. ; 
Dutton. 35 cents. 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF PLANTS 
The Human Side of Plants is an at- 
tractively illustrated volume of two 
hundred pages by Royal Dixon which 
attempts to show that plants are very 
human and do in their way what men 
do. They eat, fish, keep a standing army, 
have servants, rob, predict the weather, 
« keep a diary, carry life insurance, and, 
indeed, actually think and reason, love 
and hate, in reality after the fancies of 
Erasmus Darwin. That they have ac- 
tual mentality we do not believe; but 
the author has in a pleasant way gath- 
ered a multitude of facts that greatly 
simulate intelligence. 
Stokes. $1.50. 
WELL ROUNDED LIFE 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in Harvard Univer- 
sity, has written an admirable book en- 
titled What Men Live By. His careful 
studies and labors in the sphere of his 
own profession have revealed some of 
its larger relationships and have led the 
author into wider fields. He views life 
as a profound unity in which each part 
has its distinctive effect upon the whole. 
Work, play, love and worship, always in 
due proportion, are essential to physical 
health and social effectiveness. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 


RAJAHS AND PREACHERS 
A stirring and unusually well writ- 
ten story of love and adventure in India 
just before the Sepoy Rebellion is Rung 
Ho! by Talbut Mundy. The author pic- 
tures the life and scenes of the country 
with the vividness of the brush of Ver- 
eschagin. A young English subaltern 
wins the hearts of a troop of Rajput 
cavalry, is mixed up in an intrigue be- 
tween a rajah and his brother and 
rescues and falls in love with the 
daughter of a Scotch missionary. 
Scribner’s. $1.35. 
A STORY OF IDAHO 
The capable heroine of The Ranch at 
the Wolverine, by B. M. Bower, says of 
the brave struggle made by a gaunt 
pioneer woman to tame the wild ranch 
she had selected in the mountains of 
Idaho: “It’s a bigger thing to make a 
home here in this wilderness than to 
write the greatest poem in the world 
or paint the greatest picture,” and that 
very well may be taken as the message 
of the novel. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.30. 
SLAVS AT WAR 
The story of The Hussite Wars is 
told in detail and with great sympathy 
for the Bohemian leaders and patriots 
by Count Liitzow. Altho the struggle 
was precipitated by the life and tragic 
death of Huss in 1415, and was incited 
by the antagonism of the Bohemians to 
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A strong novel of the American wilderness that 
has the tang and flavor of a James Fenimore 
Cooper tale. 


The Ward of Tecumseh 


By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT, Author of “Sally Cas- 
tleton, Southerr er.” Illustrated. 


$1.25 net. Postage extra. 


The ward of Tecumseh is. a charming French girl brought 
up in the camp of the Shawnee Chief and loved by the 
young warrior, Wilwiloway. The heroine unexpectedly in- 
herits large estates in France and in consequence is wooed 
by an unwelcome English cousin. Jack Telfair, an old 
friend, is warned of the girl’s plight. She disappears, but 
Jack goes on the trail, and adventures come thick and fast 
until the final rescue. One reads the story with the same 
eagerness that the hero feels in his attempt to solve the 
mystery of the lost girl. 


A Ripping Adventure Romance 


The Duke of Oblivion 


By JOHN REED SCOTT. Frontispiece in color. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 
NEW YORK TIMES: “There are plots and counter- 
plots, hand-to-hand fights, and many thrilling adventures. 
Until the end the reader is kept in a high state of 
doubt as to whether or not they will all escape in safety.” 


A Novel of Unusual Distinction 


The Three Furlongers 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. Frontispiece. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 
NEW YORK TIMES: “Her story is written with such 
sincerity of feeling and appreciation of moral beauty and 
contains so much human truth that the author deserves 
warm commendation. For she has given it also dramatic 
moments and strong emotional tension. An achieve- 
ment worth while.” 


Betty’s Virginia Christmas 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. Illustrated in color, 
with page decorations, artistic cloth binding. 
$1.50 net. Postage extra. 
A captivating picture of Southern life of anti-bellum days. 
Betty wins the reader on the first page and holds him to 
the last, while the story has the true Christmas spirit of 
dancing, merry-making, song and sport. 


A Timely and Important Biography 


The True Ulysses S. Grant 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING. 24 
Crown Octavo. Buckram. $2.00 net. Half Levant. 
$5.00 net. Postage extra. 
This new volume in the true Biography and History Series 
is the work of a writer peculiarly fitted to deal with Grant. 
Not only Grant, the general, but Grant, the man, and 
Grant, the president, are treated with the same regard for 
truth that characterizes all the volumes in the series. 


Boys of All Ages Will Enjoy— 


Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. 
and white. 


illustrations. 


Illustrated in color and black 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 


This new volume in the Trail Blazer’s Series in addition 
to being a thrilling story of the adventures of a boy in 
the days of the Overland Trail, is also a true sketch of the 
great pioneer and Indian fighter, Colonel William F. Cody. 


*,@¢ 
Essays Political 
. . 

and Historical 

By CHARLEMAGNE 
TOWER, LL.D., Former 
Minister of the U. S. to 
Austria-Hungary, Ambassa- 
dor to Russia and Ger- 
many. t2mo, Cloth, $1.50 
net. Postage extra, 

Essays upon vital subjects 
by one of our, greatest fig- 
ures in the diplomatic world 
will demand instant atten- 
tion. The book will be 
widely read for its impor 
tant revelations in the light 
of the present disturbed 
conditions, 


The Mystery of 
the Oriental Rug 


Including the Prayer Rug 
and Advice to Buyers 


By DR. G. GRIFFIN 
LEWIS. ‘Frontispiece in 
color and 21 full-page plates. 
Octavo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
Postage extra. 

This charming volume is 
compact with information 
and no one should buy rugs 
without its aid. Those al- 
ready possessing the au- 
thor’s “Practical Book of 
Oriental Rugs” should not 
fail to secure it as an in- 
teresting supplement. 


Heroes and 
Heroines of 
Fiction 

Modern Prose and 


Poetry 
By WILLIAM 5S. 


WALSH. Crown 8vo. Half 
morocco. $3.50 net: Post- 
age extra, 


Mr. Walsh has compiled 
the famous characters and 
famous names in modern 
novels, romances, poems, 
and dramas. These are 
classified, analyzed, and crit- 
icised and _ supplemented 
with citations from the best 
authorities, 


. 
A Woman in 
e* 
China 

By MARY GAUNT. 
Fully illustrated. Octavo. 
Cloth, $3.75 net. 

The author of “Alone in 
West Africa,” which was 
probably the most success- 
ful travel book of 1912, has 
here written a book of 
thrilling interest. Unknown 
China lives in her pages of 
vivid description, 
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Keg. Trade Mark 





Our “Trousseau Booklet” is a handsome little 
pamphlet, illustrated with pictures of beautiful 
Linens, Lingerie and other things suitable for the 
bride’s outfit. 


It includes also detail lists of complete and well balanced 
: “Outfits” at various prices, ranging from $100 to $5,000 


These lists greatly simplify the purchaser’s task and pre- 
vent the overlooking of important items. 


The little booklet may be had free on request. 


It covers Table Cloths and Napkins, Fancy Table Linens, 
Towels, Bed Linens and Bed Coverings, Handkerchiefs, 
Lingerie, Knit and Silk Undergarments as well as Hosiery 
and Neckwear. 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Are now displaying the latest 
imported models for Fall 


and Winter wear 


Also many garments original in style, designed 
by their own artists 


126 West 42d Street 
] New York City | 
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HOME FOLK have been longing for, and the little matter of 1Se in stamps will bring it to you every 


for 213 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, printed easy pu 
ished at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation; now in its 22nd year of increasing success. This paper fills the bill without 
emptying the purse; it costs but $A a year. If you want to keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the least 
expense of time or money this is your means. If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, 
wholesome, the is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here 
itis. Send 3Se to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 
1Sc not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. Address The Pathfinder, BoxM, Washington, D.C. 
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is being used as a text-book in schools thruout the land in connection 
with English, Current History and Civil Government classes. Mailed 
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the Church of Rome, it was also the re- 
sult and expression of a rising Slavic 
solidarity and the awakening of the 
spirit of democracy. 
Dutton. $4.50. 
FOR COLLEGE GIRLS 
The advice given by Helen Dawes 
Brown in her Talks to Freshman Girls 
is concerned mainly with the acquisi- 
tion of true culture and the methods of 
putting it to the highest use. 
Houghton Mifflin. 75 cents. 


PALEONTOLOGY AND PASSION 

It is an event to find a book that 
brings the unexpected with every turn 
of the page. Little Eve Edgarton has 
the real flavor and charm of Molly Make- 
Believe and it needs Eleanor Hallowell 
Abbott’s skillful touch to transform the 
curious heroine, an odd mixture of 
knowledge of paleontology and passion 
for a real home, into a fascinating if al- 
together impossible little person. 

Century. $1. 
FOR REAL HOUSES OR DREAM ONES 

Varying tastes are rarely so satisfied 
in one short book as in House Furnish- 
ing and Decoration by Abbot McClure 
and H. D. Eberlein. Diagrams for the 
accurate, decorative hints for the artis- 
tic, ingenious suggestions and cut-and- 
dried figures for the practical, are all 
interesting enough to delight even that 
hobbyist, the imaginary house-builder. 

McBride, Nast. $1.50. 
BETTER BEFORE THEY GROW UP 

The mischievous small boys and de- 
mure little maids of the first half of 
The Copy Cat and Other Stories are 
very amusing and of course the grown- 
ups in the last half suffer by compari- 
son. But those who doubt the existence 
of a typical New England atmosphere 
and character do not know Mary E. 
Wilkins-Freeman. 

Harper. $1.25. 
AN UNFORTUNATE MIGRATION 

After viewing the world thru the 
blue-spectacled eyes of a discontented 
young woman in Mary Findlater’s 
Tents of a Night, the reader is rather 
indifferent to her somewhat purposeless 
conversion after an escape from death. 
It seems a pity to make a departure 
from that setting of the lowlands of 
Scotland which the Findlater sisters 
have made their own. 

Dutton. $1.35. 
A WICKED ANGEL 

Enter Carmencita with elfin wistful 
face, a pathetic yet merry little figure, 
persistently dancing away the tears. 
With a wisdom beyond her twelve short 
years, she straightens out the tangled 
little romance of Kate Langley Bosher’s 
How It Happened and bring it to a hap- 
py end. The small dea ex machina is 
quite as lovable and delightfully wicked 
in spots as the author’s well-remember- 
ed Mary Cary. 

Harper. $1. 
WHAT'S IN THEM? 

Professor Ernest Weekley in his de- 
lightful disquisition on The Romance 
of Names adopts the comparative meth- 
od in seeking explanations, and he has 
used the Domesday Book and the Rolls 
as main sources in tracing the history 
of the thousands of names he discusses. 

Dutton. $1.20. 
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GERMAN RULE IN CAP- 
TURED TOWNS 


The proclamation which follows was 
issued by the officer in command of the 
Germans who occupied the commune of 
Grivégnée, near Liége. As a specimen 
of German methods of administration 
in conquered territory it is significant. 
We quote from the New York Times: 


“Commune of Grivégnée. 
“IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


“Major Dieckmann gives notice to per- 
sons present that: 

“1. Before 6 p. m. on the afternoon of 
September 6, 1914, all arms, munitions, ex- 
plosives, and fireworks still in possession 
of citizens shall be given in at the Chateau 
des Bruyéres. Whoever does not do this 
will be liable to the penalty of death. He 
will be shot on the spot or executed unless 
he can prove he was not to blame. 

“2. All inmates of inhabited houses in 
the places of Beyne, Hensay, Bois de 
Breux, and Fléron must be indoors by 
nightfall today from 7 p. m., German time. 
The aforesaid houses must have lights kept 
burning as long as any of the inhabitants 
are still about. Doors must be shut. Any 
one not obeying these orders exposes him- 
self to severe penalties. Resistance to or- 
ders entails the penalty of death. 

“3. The commandant must not meet any 
difficulties when domiciliary visits are 
made. All rooms must be thrown open on 
summons. All opposition will be severely 
punished. 

“4, From 9 a. m. on September 7 I shall 
permit the houses of Beyne, Hensay, 
Grivégnée and Bois de Breux to be occu- 
pied by their former inmates as long as no 
formal prohibition to stay in them has been 
pronounced against the aforesaid inhab- 
itants. 

“5. In order that it may be certain that 
no abuse is had of this permission, the 
burgomasters of Beyne, Hensay, and Griv- 
égnée must draw up at once a list of per- 
sons who will be kept as hostages and 
changed every twenty-four hours in Fort 
Fléron, the first list to be drawn up for the 
hours of 6 P. M., September 6, to 6 P. M., 
September 7. The lives of these hostages 
are at stake, if the population of the above 
named communes does not keep quiet under 
all circumstances. During the night it is 
strictly forbidden to make any signals with 
lights. Bicycles may only be used between 
7 A. M. and 5 P. M., German time. 

“6. I shall select, outside of the lists giv- 
en me, persons who from noon on one day 
to noon on the next will have to stay as 
hostages. If the relieving hostage does not 
appear punctually the first hostage will be 
detained for another twenty-four hours in 
the fort. After the second twenty-four 
hours he may be shot if his substitute does 
not appear. 

“7, In the first class among the hostages 
will be placed priests, burgomasters, and 
members of the administration of the com- 
munes. 

“8. I require that all civilians moving 
about in my sphere of command, and espe- 
cially those of Beyne, Hensay, Bois de 
Breux, and Grivégnée, shall show respect 
to German officers by taking off their hats 
and bringing their hands to their heads in 
military salute.‘In case of doubt whether 
an officer is in question, any German sol- 
dier should be saluted. Any one failing in 
this must expect a German soldier to exact 
respect from him by any method. 

“9. German soldiers may search carts and 
bundles belonging to the inhabitants of the 
district. All disobedience will be severely 
punished. 

“10, Anyone who knows that a greater 
quantity than 100 litres of petrol, benzine, 

nzol, or similar liquors is stored in any 
place in the above named communes and 
fails.to give notice to the military com- 
mandant when there is no doubt about the 
place or = incurs the nalty of 
death. Only quantities above 100 litres are 
in question, 

“11. Any person not obeying without de- 
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LISTERINE 


Use it every day 


A bottle of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic, 


should be included 
among the traveler’s 
toilet requisites. 


There is nothing like 
it as a mouth-wash— 
protects the teeth and 
sweetens the breath. 
It is soothing to the 
skin when used asatoi- 
let wash after shaving. 
Many other uses 
given in folder 
wrapped around 
the bottle. Don’t 
risk using imita- 
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Q Artistic flower dishes in plain 
white and famous crackle wares 
for Japanese artistic flower ar- 
rangement. 


Catalogue on application 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-1 style 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM. 
P to warrant examination, Rox. Pub. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass, 

















lay the order ‘Hold up your hands,’ is liable 
to be put to death. 

“12. Entry of the Chateau des Bruyéres 
and its avenues is forbidden on pain of 
death from dusk to dawn—at present from 
six P. M. to six A. M., German time—to all 
save soldiers of the German army. 

“13. During the day the chateau may 
only be entered by the northwest gate, and 
only by persons with tickets. All assembly 
in the neighborhood of the guard house is 
forbidden in the interest of the population. 

“14. Any one who circulates false news 
which might injure the morale of the Ger- 
man troops and also any one who in any 
way tries to take measures injurious to the 
German army is held suspect and may be 
shot on the spot. 

“15. While by the above directions the 
inhabitants of the region around Fort B 
are menaced with severe penalties if they 
break these rules in any manner, these same 
inhabitants may, if they conduct themselves 
peaceably, count on benevolent protec- 
tion and succor on all occasions when they 
may be wronged 

“16. A requisition for a fixed quantity 
of cattle will be made daily between ten 
and twelve and two and three at the Cha- 
teau des Bruyéres at the office of the Cattle 
Commission. 

“17. Any one who under the aegis em- 
blem of the Swiss Convention of the Red 
Cross harms or tries to harm the German 
army will be hanged on discovery. 

(Signed) “DreEcKMANN, 
“Major Commandant. 
“Correct copy. Victor HopEIGE, 
“Burgomaster of Grivégnée.” 








THE OTHER FRANCO-PRUSSIAN 
WAR 
From The Independent, October 13, 1870 
We disdain the pitiful talk of shal- 
low-brained philosophers who say that 
France is not fit for a republic. There is 
no nation in Europe—not even Russia 
—which is not at this hour more fit for 
a republic than for any form of govern- 
ment. And there is no nation in Europe 
which is so fit for it as France. If Prus- 
sia lifts her king’s gauntlet to strike 
down democratic liberty in France, may 
her king never return to Berlin except 
behind muffled drums! 


If Prussia meets with no reverses, if 
“the miracle of 1792” cannot be repeat- 
ed, it is not only France that will be 
reduced to the rank of a third-rate pow- 
er. England will be struck down to the 
same level by the very wind of the 
sword that has laid low her ancient en- 
emy and modern ally. 


As yet the Prussians have made no 
important demonstration against the 
fortifications of Paris. They have been 
busily engaged getting their siege-guns 
and mortars in position and preparing 
for an assault. 








WARAWOCKY 


"Twas Przemysl, and the Handelsblad 
Did Rheims and Combles in the Pau; 
All Soissons was the Petrograd, 
And the Tsi-nan-fu-Kiao-Chau. 
—F. P. A. in the New York Tribune. 


Senator La Follette was talking about 
corruption. 

“The public is to blame for this corrup- 
tion,” he said. “The public accepts the cor- 
ruption in politics and finance too calmly. 
The public, in fact, reminds me, in this 
connection, of the old lady. 

“An old lady sat knitting in her arm- 
chair when a young girl burst in on her. 

“‘*Oh, grandma,’ she said, ‘father has 
just fallen off the roof!’ 

“‘T know, my child,’ the old lady an- 
swered placidly. ‘I saw him pass the win- 
dow.’ ’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 








Powdered 






O give your skin a smooth, 
l transparent radiance like 

Nature’s own charm, use only this — the 
powder that clings and beautifies. 


SOUVETOINE 


Face Powder 50c 


At drug stores or by mail postpaid 

Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Many keep two tints 

ndy. For evening, white or brunette powder is best. For day- 
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SIHERE are now two 
Si Richard Wightman 
DI books. “Soul-Spur” is 
just out. “The Things 
He Wrote to Her” was published 
in March. Both are books for 
everybody. Both are vital with 
life, love and power. The author 
has been hailed as “the herald of 
anew day.” Get these books— 
and quickly. They build heart and 
brain, efficiency and fortune. At 
booksellers, $1.25 ea., mail, $1.35. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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Weinvite every INDEPENDENT reader(unableto 
get these books locally) to send tous for either or both 
| ofthese Richard Wightman books—without send- 
| ing any money. It will be time enough for you 
| to pay for them after you have seen them, read 
| them, and know that you want tokeepthemamong |} 
| the few rare books which you mark and cherish. 











Lord ROBERTS says of Prof. Cramb’s 


Germany and England 


“Nowhere else are the forces 
which led to the war so clearly 
set forth.”’ 
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War aa Peace 


Events in the Foreground 


Concise and timely “Story of the Week” and special war correspondence 
given by The Independent, which “forward looking” weekly has become the 
magazine element of the Chautauqua course. 








Conditions in the Background 


Democratic England, by Percy Alden, a b Liberal member of the British 
House of Commons - - - - - - - - $1.50 


Among English Hedgerows, by Clifton Johnson, artist and journalist, show- 


ing not only the picturesqueness of lanes and villages, but the social impatience 
of rural and industrial life - - - - - - - - - 1.50 


Through England with Tennyson, by Dr. Oliver Huckel. The doctrine of 
evolution and the newer ideals of justice as well as the purely esthetic quali- 


ties in the great poet’s work - - - - - - - - 2.00 
Your Child Today and Tomorrow, by Mrs. S. M. Gruenberg. A good book 
in any year for those who look toward the coming generation - - 1.25 


The Independent. Story of the Week. War correspondence. Eight articles 
on the peaceful settlement of international quarrels. Monthly special articles 


by Sydney Brooks on Home —_ a the aan Problem, Labor, Impe- 
rialism, etc. - : - - - - - 3.00 


CHAUTA U QUA 
READING COURSE 


a aa while. Incomparably interesting and timely in English Year, 


SET OF FOUR BOOKS WITHOUT THE INDEPENDENT - = $4.00 
FULL SET OF MATERIAL AND C.L. S.C. MEMBERSHIP..... $5 00 





Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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‘INFORMATION! 


The Independent invites inquir- 
ies from its readers, and will 
gladly answer all questions per- 
taining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best 
hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the 
cost; trips by land and sea; tours 
domestic and foreign. This De- 
partment is under the supervi- 
sion of the BERTHA RUFF- 
NER HOTEL BUREAU, wide- 
ly and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge pos- 
sessed by its management re- 
garding hotels everywhere. 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broad- 
way and 34th street, New York, 
and Hotel Stewart, San Francis- 
co., Cal., where personal inquiry 
may be made. Address inquir- 
ies by mail to INFORMATION, 
The Independent, New York. 
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PINE TREE INN 


THE INN IN THE PINES 
WILL OPEN OCTOBER 8 
Albert A. Leroy, Prop. 


LAKEHURST ° N. J. 








MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 


Ideal Autumn Resort. 20 miles from N. Y. Fine 
Roads. Golf. Tennis. Open until Oct. 15th. 


Apert A. LeRoy, Manager. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
7th Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 








New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 


Send for 
Booklet 





H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 





CHAUTAUQUA 


Chautauqua is doing more to nourish 
the intellects of the masses than any 
other system of education extant, ex- 
cept the public schools of the common 
country. GEORGE W. ATKINSON. 

(Governor of West Virginia) 


The Chautauqua Idea comprehensive- 
ly stated is religion realized in life, and 
culture in practise, not merely in theo- 
retical ways or barren creeds. Chau- 
tauqua cultivates faith and works. 
HERBERT B. ADAMS. 


If you have not spent a week at 
Chautauqua you do not know your own 
country. There and in no other place 
known to me, do you meet Baddeck and 
Newfoundland and Florida and Tiajura 
at the same table, and there you are of 
one heart and one soul with forty thou- 
sand people who will drift in and out 
—people all of them who believe in God 
and in their country. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


If I understand Chautauqua, this is 
what it means: It finds value in the 
vitality of its students. . . . It sum- 
mons those who are alive with true 
human hunger to come and learn of 
that great world of knowledge of which 
he who knows the most knows such a 
very little, and feels more and more, 
with every increase of his knowledge 
how very little it is that he knows. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Nowhere else have I had such a vivid 
sense of contact with what is really and 
truly American. The national physiog- 
nomy was defined to me as never before; 
and I saw that it was not only instinct 
with intelligence, earnestness and inde- 
fatigable aspiration, but that it re- 
vealed a strong affinity for all that 
makes for righteousness and the eleva- 
tion of the race. The confident optimism 
regarding the future which this discov- 
ery fostered was not the least boon I 
carried away with me from Chautau- 
qua. H. H. BoYESEN. 


Chautauqua is a place “beautiful for 
situation,” where Nature and Art unite 
to bless all who land on its shores, wan- 
der among its forests, float on its wa- 
ters, enter its hall, and enjoy its fel- 
lowships. 

Chautauqua is an idea, embracing 
the “all things” of life—art, science, 
society, religion, patriotism, education 
—whatsoever tends to enlarge, refine 
and ennoble the individual, to develop 
domestic charm and influence, to make 
the nation stronger and wiser, and to 
make Time and Eternity seem to be 
what they are—parts of one noble and 
everlasting whole. 

Chautauqua is a force, developing the 
realities of life in the consenting per- 
sonality; applying to the individual the 
energies that make for character-wis- 
dom, vision, vast horizon, ever-bright- 
ening ideals, strength of resolve, se- 
renity of soul, rest in God, and the 
multiplied ministries that enable the 
individual to serve society —(From 
Bishop’s Vincent’s introduction to a 
Reading Journey thru Chautauqua by 














Frank Chapin Bray.) 





Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings, 
India, China, ‘Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours in India. 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply Cunard 
Line, 21-24 State St., N.Y. 











$s Bermuda 


Tem perature cooler than at the 
North Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8. 8. “BERMUDIAN,”’ 10,518 tons o 
placemen Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. Faste 
newest —_ only Steamer landing passengers at the 
dock in Bermuda without transfer. 
For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 

A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8. 
Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 











27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
PATE NT TRADEMARKS 
: COPYRIGHTS 


Patent secured or no fee. Search, report, and advice free. Send 
sketch. Confidential. Latest - most complete book on patents 
ever published for free distrib 


utio: 
GEORGE P. KIMMEL, Attorney, 635 F St. .N.W., Washington, 0.C. 


‘THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION, 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
MANAGERS 

ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

The Board of Directors of ASSOCIATED GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY has declared a divi- 
dend of one and one-half per cent. (1%%) on the 
Preferred Stock of the Company for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1914, payable Thursday, Oc- 
tober 15, 1914, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Wednesday, September 30, 
1914. T. W. MOFF AT, Secretary. 








IMPORTANT 
TO TEACHERS 








It is letters like this below that 
show how teachers regard The 
Independent. We have more than 
one hundred similar letters in our 
files, and they show us that The 
Independent rakes good with 
good teachers. 


Altho it is the business of the in- 
structor to keep in touch with a half 
dozen standard weeklies, the motives 
which led to a selection of The Inde- 
pendent for our work are these: This 
magazine presents a positive and sane 
discussion of vital matters, yet one from 
which we can occasionally fairly dis- 
sent. It presents definite information, 
and trustworthy, unencumbered by dis- 
cussion. Its articles are brief enough to 
fall within the compass of high school 
pupils. It is devoid of nonsense and 
casuistry. It contains a great deal of 
current history in concise form. It is 
comprehensive and cosmopolitan in its 
contents. Now this looks very much as 
if I were writing an advertisement for 
the magazine, but I mean it simply as 
a statement of facts which formed our 
judgment. I esteem certain other ma 
zines very highly, but I regard The > 
dependent as peculiarly adapted to our 
needs. 








Send for booklet ‘‘How To Use 
The Independent In The Teaching 
Of Cwwics.”’ 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 
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RED CROSS CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM READERS OF THE 
INDEPENDENT 


Each Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the Octo- 
ber issue of the Red Cross Magazine. 


Filing Efficiency 
at Low 








The Independent will send—by author- e Restfu 

ity—to each contributor a Certificate of Without the Glare 

Membership and a Red Cross Button. | Mh wln"tsett fannie he triacs end oe 
$(325 The following list covers the con-| fH oii insiienis screntifcally ‘cousteucted to. throw the 

tributions of the past week. The total light exactly where it is wanted. 


amount thus far received, including Deslors everywhere can supply you. 





4 ° ° P Write for Booklet showing in actual colors the 
Freight these contributions, 1s $1,574.26. thirty handsome styles of “Emeralite™* “yrs office, 
P id . library, parlor, sickroom, piano and many other uses. 

aid in W. S. Alger and Mary B. Alger, Villis- H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 


ca, Ia., $25; Cora F. Ames, R. F. D., North 57 Warren St. New York 
Haven, Me., $2; Henry A. Atkins, Provi- 
dence, R. I., $2. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


at the close of business on the 12th day of Sep- 
tember, 1914: 
RESOURCES 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, 
$2,598,026), market value.... 
Private securities (book value, 
$13,206,173.39), market value. 
Real estate owne 


$2,445,115.00 


13,108,929.00 
1,878,162.38 


Mortgages owned .......+++e0s+ 4:947+442.90 
Loans and discounts secured by 
NN A Pere 3,627,476.39 


Loans, discounts, and bills pur- 
chased not secured by collateral 
Overdrafts (secured) .........++. 
Due from approved reserve de- 
positaries, less amount of offsets 
Specie 
United States legal-tender notes 
and notes of nationa! banks.... 


10,826,505.30 
755147-41 


2,453,467.82 
3,002,0§0.00 


100,000.00 
Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business on 
SN GN. Kiev dancevesanaes 490,180.59 
Accrued interest not entered on 
books at close of business on 
PT Ch cntcded dneeed aioe 56,825.67 
Suspense account ....ccccccces 451,790.61 


Total $43,463,093.09 


Se GRU occ ccccvcosecscoses 
Surplus on market 
values: 
Surplus fund.... 
Undivided profits. 


$1 ,000,000.00 


$3,433,394.45 
173,754.21 


on book 


——  3,607,148.66 
Surplus 
values 
Deposits: 
referred, as fol- 
ows: 
Due New York 
State savings 


$3,673,080.47 


gas ces $444,702.62 
deposits 
due as execu- 
tor, adminis- 
trator, guar- 
dian, recciver, 
trustee, com- 
mittee, or de- 
positary . 
Not preferred, as 
follows: 
Deposits subject 
to check 
Demand certifi- 
cates of deposit 
Other certificates 
of deposit (on 
10 days’ notice) 
Due trust com- 
panies, banks, 
and bankers.. 


3,236,410.60 
veene 25,724,700.48 


771,750.00 
4,929,853.90 


221,734.84 

Extend total deposits........ 
Other liabilities, viz. : 
General account in- 


35+329,152.44 











terest ......00- $400,475.15 
Annuities ....... 2,376,111.37 
Life insurance...... 367,735.42 
Reserved for taxes, 
expenses, etc... 5,400.00 
Accrued _ interest 
entered on books 
at close of busi- 
ness on above 
Pee 316,426.38 
Accrued interest 
not entered on 
books at close of 
business on above 
GENO. ceecedéecers 46,356.30 
Contingent account 19.69 
Estimated. unearn- 
ed discounts... 14,267.68 
————-_ 3,5 26,791.99 
Tetes .iidiccdes cecebeneendsaxe $43,463,0903.00 
DIVIDENDS 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, October 15, 
1914, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber: 30, 1914. 

G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 





DIVIDEND NO. 132. 
THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
New York, October 1, 1914. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
this day, a Quarterly Dividend of Two and One- 
Half (2%%) Per Cent. was declared, payable at 
the Office of the Company, HANOVER BUILD- 
ING, Nos. 34 and 36 Pine street, to stockholders 
of record at close of business this date. 
JOSBPH McCORD., 


Secretary. 




















THE MARKET 
PLACE 














THE REPUTATION OF AMERI- 
CAN RAILWAY SECURITIES 


HE question of the opening of the 
Stock Exchange is receiving seri- 
ous consideration by the Gov- 
ernors. This is a distinct sign of prog- 
ress toward the return of normal con- 
ditions in the financial world. Any 
intimation as to a possible date for open- 
ing would still be entirely premature. 
But the mere fact that the question is 
under actual discussion by those upon 
whom the responsibility for decision 
rests would indicate that the fateful 
day is nearer than the financial world 
dared to hope a short time ago. 

One of the most vitally important 
factors in the problem still remains— 
the question of European holdings of 
American railway securities. There is 
a strong conviction among the most in- 
fluential and far sighted in Wall Street 
that if the opening of the Exchange is 
not to bring a devastating avalanche of 
selling orders from Europe, railway se- 
curities must meanwhile be made more 
attractive to foreign investors. 

Attention is therefore concentrated 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which will begin its reconsidera- 
tion of the railway rate decision on 
October 16. The first decision in the 
case was rendered the day before the 
Exchange closed, so that no test was 
possible of the effect of the decision on 
prices. The moment the Exchange opens 
again, the test will come, accentuated 
by the conditions of war time. 

There is strong reason to believe that 
a reconsidered decision favorable to the 
contention of the railways would do 
much to encourage the holding on of 
European investors. If they were given 
evidence that the railways are to re- 
ceive not only fair but generous treat- 
ment at the hands of the Commission 
in this critical time in their history, 
they would be much less likely to throw 
their railway securities over. 

During the month that is elapsing 
since the Commission announced the re- 
opening of the case, those in control of 
the affairs of the Eastern railways are 
preparing their presentation of the 
case under the new conditions. The 
problem will be approached this time 
from the point of view exprest by an 
eminent publicist the other day when 
he said, “It is no longer a railway ques- 
tion, it has become a national ques- 
tion.” 

When the case is reopened by the 
Commission, the case for the railways 
will be presented, not chiefly or even 
vrimarily by railroad executives and 
operators, but by representatives of the 
real owners of the roads, the holders 
of railroad securities. As has been al- 
ready pointed out in these pages rail- 
road securities are largely held in this 





country by those who are in effect trus- 
tees for large groups of the public. It 








is accordingly of the greatest impor- 
tance that the point of view of those 
who own the roads should be set forth. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE FUND 


The first instalment of the $100,- 
000,000 gold fund has been collect- 
ed and forwarded to Ottawa. The 
committee in charge of the fund has 
notified the banks who are subscribers 
to the fund to be prepared to pay in 
twenty-five per cent of their respective 
contributions. The first ten millions 
was contributed by banks in New York 
City, the National City Bank putting in 
$2,000,000; the Chase National, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, the First Na- 
tional, the National Park, the Hanover 
National, the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
the Guaranty Trust Company and the 
Central Trust Company a million dol- 
lars each. It was natural that the finan- 
cial center of the country, which is to 
contribute fifty-five of the hundred mil- 
lions of the fund, should make the first 
contribution. 

We suspect that the exact purpose 
and working of this fund are not per- 
fectly clear to all who would naturally 
be interested in its purpose. The best 
explanation that we have seen has been 
given in an editorial in the New York 
Evening Post, and we cannot refrain 
from reproducing it: 


Put in the simplest way, the plan for a 
pro-rata contribution of that sum of gold 
from the hoardings of banks in the larger 
cities of the country was adopted because 
the chaotic conditions prevalent in foreign 
exchange made careful and concerted action 
necessary. Our immediately maturing in- 
debtedness at London was larger than the 
accruing supply of commercial drafts on 
London could meet. The Bank of England 
had consented to accept, as a cash payment 
in London, gold shipped from here to Ot- 
tawa, Canada, and deposited there in trust. 
But some of our banks were unwilling .to 
give up gold at all for export under ex- 
isting circumstances; others were willing 
to do their part in such a process, but ob- 
jected to bearing the whole burden, while 
other banks refused to touch their own 
gold reserves. As a consequence, Europe 
got the impression that our market had 
virtually suspended gold payments on in- 
ternational account. 

This condition placed the foreign ex- 
change market in an almost unworkable 
position. It handicapped very seriously our 
foreign trade, because both exporters and 
importers found it extremely difficult to 
arrange for international payment. That 
was the reason for the raising of a pro- 
visional $100,000,000 fund in gold, to be 
paid over if and when required by all the 
reserve city banks in proportion to their 
individual gold holdings. Yesterday, $10,- 

000 of this gold was sent to Ottawa, 
where a credit is now established against 
which exchange bills to that amount may 
be drawn, such bills being valid as ‘drafts 
in the London market. How much more 
gold, if any more, will have to be sent de- 
pends on circumstances yet to be developed. 
The obvious advantage of the issuing of 
such exchange by a centralized committee 
is that a definite and concerted policy has 
replaced complete uncertainty of purpose. 
No doubt, the difficulties of the committee 
in discriminating between applicants for 
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drafts on London has only begun. The 
whole undertaking is necessarily more or 
less experimental. Its high practical value, 
however, is that it asserts and vindicates 
our international credit. In accordance 
with usual experience, the fact of this 
readiness to meet required payments in 
Europe should reduce the number of ac- 
cruing liabilities on which extension is re- 
fused and immediate payment demanded 


In a word, the fund is a measure for 
paying our international debts. It is a 
get-together movement on the part of 
the banks of the country to maintain 
by collective action our common credit 
before the world. 








During the past week an important step 
was taken by the London Stock Exchange 
which should be a distinct help to the sit- 
uation here. The general committee in 
charge of affairs there have adopted a rule 
that no trades in American securities shall 
be made by members of the London Ex- 
change at prices lower than the closing 
prices in New York on July 30. This ac- 
tion is taken to mean that the British 
market, which forms the best index of sen- 
timent abroad on American securities, will 
not flood our market with liquidation. It is, 
further, only one more instance of that 
spirit of codperation which is the best pos- 
sible guarantee of ultimate safety that the 
financial world can have. 








A prominent leader among the Demo- 
crats in Congress said the other day: “One 
good effect of the war will be that we shall 
have no more demands from the cotton 
growing regions for legislation directed 
against the Cotton Exchange. The planter 
realizes, now that it is shut off, the service 
which the Exchange does for him. And the 
same will be true of the Stock Exchange.” 
It’s an ill wind— 








The Buy-a-Bale campaign, whose pur- 
pose is to induce each of us who has fifty 
dollars or so to spare to buy a bale of cot- 
ton and hold it in storage until there is a 
market for cotton again, is an admirable 
one. It is based upon the principle of co- 
operation and mutual helpfulness which 
ought to rule in times of stress like these. 
The war has hit the cotton planter a blow 
between the eyes. Strangely enough the 
blow lands in a year when the South is 
likely to have the second largest crop in 
its history. The price of cotton would have 
been low enough in any case. But when to 
low prices is added a sharply narrowed 
market, the case of the planter is serious 
indeed. It would be good neighborliness to 
“buy a bale.” 








In times of stress men as well as condi- 
tions easily revert to the primitive. In the 
lobby of a popular New York hotel stands 
a bale of cotton, with this notice posted 
conspicuously above it: “Cotton good as 
gold. Cotton Warehouse Receipts are ac- 
cepted by the in payment of room 
bills.’ This is barter pure and simple. It 
also looks like pretty good advertising, 
which is decidedly more modern. 











The index number of the cost of living 
prepared by the New York Times Annalist 
shows a steady decline during September. 
During August the average wholesale price 
of the twenty-five commodities selected to 
represent a family’s food budget, on which 
the index number is based, shot up like a 
rocket from 142 to 163. During September 
it receded to 153. By so much, then, is the 
wolf pushed back from the door. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 

Associated Gas & Electric Company, preferred 
quarterly, 1% per cent, payable October 15. 


The Pang Fire Insurance Company, quar- 
terly, 2% per cent. 











Prof. Dr. von Harnack, 


committee. 


DUTTON’S, 681 Fifth Ave., 
GIMBEL BROTHERS, 
H. MALKAN, 42 Broadway, 


LOESER & CO., Brooklyn. 


. Trade supplied by the Baker & 
o. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT GERMANY 


FACTS ABOUT THE 


WAR 


The above notable Pamphlet, which is now ‘exciting worldvide 
interest, and which gives the origin and cause of the present Euro- 
pean conflict from the viewpoint of Germany’s most eminent men, 
issued under the patronage of men like Fuerst Buelow, Albert Ballin, 
rof. Dr. Lamprecht, Dr. Kaempf, has just 
been published in this country under the auspices of an American 


This Pamphlet can be secured from Booksellers and Newsdealers 


generally and from the following Booksellers in New York City: 
BRENTANO’S, Fifth Ave. & 27th St., 


PUTNAMS, West 45th St., Just West of 5th Ave., 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S, sth Ave. & 48th St., 


Price 25 cents 


Taylor Co. and American News 




















SCHOOLS 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’s ra city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
Eye and Ear d booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few Lan men (High School graduates) 
adinitted to a two years’ course. 


C ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Ladies’ 
dren’s hairdressing, manicuring, etc. 
profitable, congenial vocation for women: 
Illustrated book mailed FREE. 

Institute, 

















and chil- 
Refined, 


all th Hing 


67 A Station F, New yon on 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struee 
ture, and writing of the Short-Stery taught by Dr. J, 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine, 


ree. ress 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 805, Springfield, Mass. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street, 
New York City 
Open on Equal terms to Students of All Christian 
Bodies. Seventy-ninth Year begins September 30th, 
1914, at the new site, Broadway and 120th Street. 
For catalogue, address 
THE REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, D. D., 
Dean of Sredenm, 
Broadway at 120th Street, - 





Dr. Esenwein 





New York City 





WwHy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D.,LL D.(Ober- 


lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 








The University of Chicago 
HOME ==: in addition to resident 






SSS 


also instruc- 
ov detailed in- 
formation address 


23rd. Year U.ofC.(Div. M.)Chicago,[I]. ™ieb«!t Tower 


Prepare for College 
at Home 


You can prepare for College or 

complete your high school work at 

home by our 

ence methods. Our courses meet 

all entrance requirements; they 

are written by members of the fac- 
ulties of Columbia, Cornell, Penn- 



















sylvania, Mass. Inst. of Technology, Illinois, Chicago, ‘Michi. 
gan and other leading universities. The American 

one of the largest educational institutions in the world and = 
ploys no agents, solicitors or collectors. Write for s; 
College Preparatory Booklet. 


American School of Correspondence 
5789 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 








*30 Monthly - Spare Time 


ork for men women, doctors, 
ae any an ministers, anyone who wishes to snenenes 
crete New field. Clients easily secured. 


‘teeivser’ PHYSI-CULTURE 





of health buildingwith drugs or fatiguing ez- 
ercises. 9 cas y lessons, Make yourself robust and make money 
teaching bem FREE. Exercise for curing constipation and in- 
digestion. Write. The Ogden College, Box C-300, Cincinaati,O 











STUDY A FOREIGN LANGUAGE!!! 
Europe's War has created unlimited commercial oppor- 
. tunities for those who know Spanish, German, 
French orItalian. Better your position or increase 
' yourbusiness. Learn a forcign language, at home, in 
\ spare moments, easily, quickly, on your own talking 
machine. Graspthis opportunity. Write for particulars. 








THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


Number of pupils limited to 
twelve in each class. 
Fireproof school building 
thoroughly equipped 
160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 
165 West 73rd Street 
New York 











The Language Phone Method, 975 Putnam Building, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged bi would provide an annual in- 


at any age. male or female. 
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The Most Costly War 


that has involved the 
whole human race for 
all time is the conflict 
between Nature and 
Disease. The first 
move in the warfare 
against Disease is to 
> the alimentary 


canal of all the toxins of 
past food follies by eat- 
ing Nature’s food— 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


the food that keeps the 


bowels healthy and ac- 
tive by stimulating peri- 
stalsis in a natural way 
and at the same time 
supplies all the tissue- 
building material in the 
whole wheat grain pre- 
~ in a digestible 
orm. 


“War prices” need not dis- 
turb the housewife who 
knows the nutritive value 
and culinary uses of 
Shredded Wheat. It con- 
tains the maximum of nutri- 
ment at smallest cost. De- 
licious for breakfast with 
hot or cold milk or cream, 
or for any meal with 
sliced pears, sliced peaches, 
or other fruits. 


“It’s Allin the Shreds” 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















| INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 














THE CHARWOMAN 


I have an office in one of the more 
comfortable and less modern down- 
town buildings. It is one of the solidly 
built old-fashioned brick and _ stone 
structures so common thirty years ago, 
of but eleven stories, with wide tile- 
paved halls and roomy high-ceilinged 
offices. I like it because of the ampli- 
tude of its accommodations and the air 
of generosity which everything about it 
exhales. So I stay on year after year, 
resisting every spring the seductive of- 
fers made by the soliciting agents of 
more pretentious buildings. 

In the years I have been here, char- 
women have come and gone on my 
floor, as doubtless they have on the 
other ten floors. I have known them all. 
Most of them have been very ordinary 
persons, quite unfitted, I believe, for any 
but such work as that in which they 
were then engaged. There has been an 
occasional exception, one that would 
stimulate my imagination in an effort 
to account for the misfortune which 
reduced her to the necessity of wield- 
ing scrubbing brush, duster and broom 
in such a place as this. 

You may be sure that all these wom- 
en: are selected principally on the 
qualification that their physical 
strength is equal to the drudgery they 
are called upon to perform and endure. 
No weakling would long survive this 
wearing labor. 

Among these women came one who 
excited my curiosity and sympathy. I 
felt instinctively when I first saw her 
in the hall, sleeves rolled to the elbow, 
a pail of warm suds in one hand and a 
broom in the other, that she was one 
of the dramatis persone in one of the 
innumerable tragedies—lived thru 
rather than acted—so common to hu- 
manity. And I was sure of it on a later 
occasion when I heard her say in well 
modulated tones to her work com- 
panion, as if commenting on some state- 
ment made by the other: “Yes, if it 
were true.” Perhaps it was only my 
fancy, but it pleased me to think that 
the exactitude of the English of this 
tall handsome woman of forty was not 
an accident. The form in which the re- 
ply was couched seemed to modify what 
was doubtless a dogmatic assertion of 
the other woman—always a gracious 
thing. There were other small evidences 
of superiority—a shapely head and 
forehead, hair simply but becomingly 
arranged, erect posture and graceful 
carriage. 

This is one of the charwomen we 
have had on our floor to whom I never 
spoke. She went about her duties, 
averting her eyes whenever she met 
one of the tenants in the hall, and un- 
less one of them had good reason to 
speak to her on some matter connected 
with her work, and there are few such 
reasons, it seemed an imposition, a tak- 


ing advantage of her position, to ad- 
dress her. So, of course, I never knew 
in the remotest degree, what were the 
circumstances which had brought her 
fortunes so low. But I felt that some 
man was mainly responsible, and that 


‘life insurance, wisely employed at the 


right time, would have saved her. This 
applies to the fathers, sons and hus- 
bands of all women, whether they have 
or have not been trained to earn their 
own living. . 

There is a small picture on a card 
which comes into my hands at irregular 
intervals, and has been coming for some 
years past. In the foreground is the sit- 
ting figure of a worn and weary wom- 
an with uprolled sleeves, her head 
resting against the base of a marble 
column, her right hand grasping a 
scrubbing brush; by her side on the 
tiled paving is.the pail of water and 
the wiping cloth. In the background is 
another column and the broad sweep of 
a flight of marble steps. Underneath the 
latest of these pictures received i find 
the following legend: 


MOTHER 
Yet He Failed to See the Value of 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


When my eyes fell on that card this 
morning, my mind immediately went 
back to the charwoman I have so halt- 
ingly described. Intelligent, perhaps 
well educated and refined, there was no 
service she could so readily render in 
exchange for bread and shelter as that 
which lay within the compass of her 
superb physical endowments. The wom- 
en of the home, those who have not 
been trained in some business occupa- 
tion, are peculiarly helpless when 
thrown on their own resources, especial- 
ly if they have reached or past the 
age of forty. There are few wage- 
earning places open to them. Whatever 
their intellectual qualifications may be, 
their lack of experience and training 
serve as gates that shut them ‘out of 
positions in which the labor is. light and 
the pay fair. Thus many of them must 
enlist in the ranks of those who are 
the world’s drudges—who do its hard, 
dirty and poorly paid work. 

These are the people for whom life 
insurance performs its noblest service 
—these women and their helpless little 
ones. It preserves their homes, keeps 
them together, and provides education 
and training for the children, enabling 
the boys in a few years to fit themselves 
as home-keepers and defenders. 

I am quite sure the charwoman of 
whom I have written deserved a better 
fate than that I witnessed. I imagine 
she was the mother of children and, of 
course, I conclude that their father was 
dead. Certain it is he left them no in- 
surance. 

How many prospective charwomen do 
you know? 
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AN INTERESTING COMPARISON 


Here is a curious and interesting 
fact: Each soldier in the battle of Get- 
tysburg had the same chance of sur- 
viving that bloody engagement as a 
man now forty-nine years old has of 
reaching the age of fifty-three. A 
writer in Field Notes, publishc< by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, after studying the question, 
concludes that the chances of death in 
battle are not so great as might be sup- 
posed. He uses the experience at Get- 
tysburg, cited above, and continues: 

“But what a difference in our aiti- 
tude toward these chances. We are such 
slaves to our emotions that no one can 
contemplate entering battle,. with all 
its shocks to the feelings, except under 
a keen realization of the probability of 
death. We would pay almost any pos- 
sible price for life insurance. But elimi- 
nate the imagination of battle pictures, 
take out the emotional factor, and we 
pass age forty-nine with the most se- 
rene confidence that we shall live to be 
fifty-three. Yet our chances of -doing so 
are no better than the chance of sur- 
viving this bloodiest battle of the Civil 
War.” 

He brings it closer home when he 
asks the insurable man: “You know 
something of the horrors of battle. If 
you knew that this week you would 
have to fight thru a bloody battle, like 
Gettysburg, would you sign the appli- 
cation for insurance to protect your 
family?” 

A list of twenty-one battles of the 
Civil War has been prepared showing 
the death rate per 1000 of those en- 
gaged alongside a column showing the 
equivalent risk in life. Here it is: 


T is human nature to resent 
paying more than anyone else 
and to demand cheap telephone 
service regardless of the cost of 
providing it. 

But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 

It would simply mean that 
those making a few calls a day 
were paying for the service of 
the merchant or corporation 
handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn’t be fair, would 
it? No more so than that you 
should pay the same charge for 
a quart of milk as another pays 


Fair Play in Telephone Rates 





i 


been tried by the government- 
owned systems and have so 
restricted the use of the tele- 
phone that it is of small value. 


The great maiority of Bell 
subscribers actually pay less 
than the average rate. There are 
a few who use the telephone 
in their business for their profit 
who pay according to their use, 
establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the 


majority of the subscribers. 
To make a uniform rate 

would be increasing the price 

to the many for the benefit of 


D i . 

Battle seria Tayi | for a gallon. oa Sone | 
First Bull Run.......... 40.7 Age 26 to 31 To be of the greatest useful- All may have the service they 
De 5656666 66860066006 f = . . . . . 
Seven Pines .22.0202002. 26.1 a8 to 50 ness, the telephone should reach _ require, at a price which is fair 
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AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








A. R. P., Washington, D. C.—You| One Policy Universal Service 
doubtless mean the New York Life In- 
surance and Trust Company. It has not 
transacted a life insurance business for 
many years, and there remain in force 
but two policies for $6000. It is, how- 
ever, a large and prosperous trust com- 


pany. 


J. W. W., Cincinnati, Ohio—Both are 
good companies and equally entitled to 
your confidence. You must decide the 
question yourself. 


T. J., St. Paul, Minn.—According to 
an examination recently made by the 
New York Insurance Department as of 
June 30, 1914, the net surplus of the 
company mentioned was $258,678.15. 


One System 








CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,151,944.23 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY. Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
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PRICES OF LAND CUT IN HALF FOR FIRST 50 BUYERS 
22 1-2 CENTS PER SQUARE FOOT 


OR BEFORE YOU BUY A HOUSE LIVE IN IT 
for 6 Months or a Year to See How You Like It. The House, Location, the Character of 
the People around you, etc., and avoid the risk of dissatisfaction. This is the plan we have at 


LITTLE NECK 
HILLS 


on the North Shore Hills of | 
Long Island, 27 minutes from 
the Pennsylvania Station 
where we have 1 new bunga- 
low and 1 attractive house 
that can be rented. Others 
for sale only—on very casy 
terms. All the rent you have 
paid, less your. carrying 
Price $4700. charges is credited to you. Price $6750. 
Or buy your land at the pres- 
ent cut in price and save one-half—then have built a house to suit you. We will be glad to give you further 
details upon request, ~-~_- ier cies 





Office on property *.. 31 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Zlopen"every"day & . 
Agent! 





























PEBBLES 


Amherst College, is to establish a “chair 
of common sense.” It may prove difficult 
to fill it—Charleston News and Courier. 


Age comes on as imperceptibly as a cake 
of soap disappears; but finally the cake of 
soap disappears.—E. W. Howe’s Monthly. 


Maud—Is Gertie Smithers a friend of 
yours? 

Bertha—Yes. What has she been saying 
about me?—Life. 


Hurried Stranger (accosting golfer in 
the street)—-Would you mind telling me 
how far it is to the station? 

Golf Enthusiast—Oh, about a full drive, 
three brassies, and a putt.—Golf. 


Lucille—Karl, I want to ask you one 
question. 

Karl—Why, what is it, sweetheart? 

Lucille—Karl, if you had never met me, 
would you have loved me just the same? 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


"Twas a summer hotel, 
Rooms all taken, forsooth. 
But I did pretty well 
In the telephone booth. 
It was stuffy, I know, 
But I overlooked that. 
It reminded me so 
Of my own little flat. 
—Lousiville Courier-Journal. 


LE MOT JUSTE 


I may add that not only the shooting of 
prisoners but the burning of them alive has 
been commended by a portion of the Ger- 
man press, tho it is fair to say that other 
portions consider these measures excessive. 
—Despatch from Copenhagen to the Lon- 
don Times. 


This characterization of burning alive is 
hardly “excessive.” 


“Wasn't King John a wicked man?” said 
the professor’ s little daughter the other 
evening. “He used to run over people with 
his motor-cars.” 

The professor was puzzled. “Haven’t you 
made a mistake?’ he inquired doubtfully. 
“Surely your teacher didn’t tell you that?” 

“Oh, yes, she did. She told us that King 
John ground down the people with his 
taxis.”"—Town and Country. 


A girl who saw the Atlantic Ocean for 
the first time was standing on the beach 
gazing dreamily over the expanse of foam- 
ing water. 

“So this is the first time that you’ve 
ever seen the ocean,” said -her escort. 

‘Yes, the very first time.” 

“And what do you think of it?” 

“Ah!” she sighed in ecstasy, “it smells 
just like oysters.”—-National Food Maga- 
zine. 


A story of the wonders of “red. tape” is 
told by the “Regiment.” 

In giving vent to his feelings on his dis- 
charge, an old soldier wrote’ to his late 
colonel: 

“Sir—After what I have suffered, you 
ean tell the Army to go to 

In due course he received the following : 

“Sir—Any suggestions or inquiries as to 
movements of troops must be entered on 
Army Form 123XYZ, a copy of which I 
enclose.”—Army and Navy Journal. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


The Allies at the Germans lunged 

And won a fight at Name-Expunged. 

But swiftly reinforcements came 

From German-Censor-Canned-the-Name. 

And French’s army was defeated 

Upon the field of Place-Deleted. 

From Town-Blue-Pencilled, lovely spot, 

The Uhlans galloped, fierce and hot. 

But hundreds bit the dust and 

In Place-Press-Bureau-Would-Not-Pass. 

The hottest work in all the field 

Burst round Locality-Concealed. 

To understand these frightful scraps, 

Pray, reader, please consult the maps. 
—Don aay in the New York 

Evening 8 
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The first of the series of eight arti- 
cles describing the difficulties of the 
past hundred years between Great Brit- 
ain and this country and the manner of 
their peaceful settlement will appear in 
the Christmas Number dated Decem- 
ber 21—the nearest issue to the cen- 





tennial of the signing of the Treaty of. 
Ghent on Christmas Eve, 1814. The” 


articles have been written by Mr. Pres- 
ton W. Slosson, of Columbia University, 
and each is compact, comprehensive, 
and of very timely interest in this time 
of the Great War. ‘The Independent of- 
fers to every school in the United States 
a Chautauqua Peace Centenary Medal, 
to be awarded for the best essay based 
on these articles. Full details as to this 
Prize Contest will be furnished on ap- 
plication. 


This is the kind of letter we like to 
see. It comes from Honolulu: “During 
your campaign to increase the subscrip- 
tion list it was my privilege to add the 
names of several friends. It may inter- 
est you to know that during one after- 
noon a few days ago three of these 
friends thanked me for having remem- 
bered them and exprest their admira- 
tion of your publication. Enclosed 
please find check covering ten ‘To the 
End of the War’ subscriptions.” 

The President of the American Civic 
Association, Mr. J. Horace McFarland, 
says in a personal letter: “I have 
been intending to write you to express 


my own appreciation of the strength,. 


breadth and wisdom of The Independent 
as it now appears. I trust it will abun- 
dantly advance and greatly prosper.” 
Brief Bits from Recent Letters: “My 
freshman boy at Harvard writes that 
he doesn’t see how he can possibly get 
along without The Independent. . 
“IT am a stewardess, more on sea than 
on larfd. I find The Independent’s arti- 
cles the most reliable, the most inter- 
esting and the best written of any mag- 


azine that I read, indeed so much so 
that I get six extra copies to lend out, 
that I may have my personal copy for 
filing. . . .” “You conduct a newspaper 
and you have done well to let all speak. 
Truth never suffers in this way. Your 
illustrations also have been excellent: 
in short, in the language of the street, 
‘you have done a good job.’” 


“It is very clearly recognized in Eng- 
land,” writes Sydney Brooks, the: Lon- 
don correspondent of The Independent, 
in an article to be published October 26, 
“that there is reserved for the United 
States in this war a part that will test, 
as it has never been tested before, the 
capacity of American statesmanship.” 
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The annual meeting of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia October 22 and 23. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Col- 
lege Settlement at 95 Rivington street, New 
York City, is to be celebrated on October 
$1. It is proposed to raise a testimonial 
fund of $100,000. 

The National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education will meet at Rich- 
mond; Virginia, December 9-12. 


Barnard College, in Columbia Univer- 
sity, will celebrate its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary on November 5. 

World’s Temperance Sunday will be ob- 
served on November 8 in most of the states. 

The twelfth annual Philadelphia Water 
Color exhibition will be held at the Phila- 
delphia Academy of the Fine Arts, No- 
vember 8 to December 13 

From November 9 to 13 will be held the 
fourth American Road Congress, at At- 
lanta, Georgia. J. S. Pennybacker, Colo- 
rado Building, Washington; D. C., is sec- 
retary. 

The annual convention of the National 
Suffrage Association will be held at Nash- 
ville, November 12 to 17. 


A Business Efficiency Exposition is to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, from November 
14 to 21, by the Cleveland Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

The sixth annual Methodist Missionary 
Conference will be held at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, November 17-20. 


A Colonial Exhibition at Samarang, 
Java, will continue to November, 1914. It 
is to “give a comprehensive picture of the 
Dutch Indies in their present prosperous 
condition attained since the restoration of 
Dutch rule in 1814.” 

An international horse show is sched- 
Hoag ag Chicago for November 28 to Decem- 

er 5. 

The fifth International Congress of the 
American Republics will hold its opening 
session on November: 29 at Santiago, Chile. 
It will be in session for several weeks, ad- 











_journing about New Year’s, 191 


The American Public Health Association 
holds its forty-second annual convention at 
os Florida, November 30-Decem- 

er 

The tenth annual convention of the 
American Civic Association will be held at 
Washington, D. C., on December 2, 3 and 4. 

The march of the new form of city gov- 
ernment is so rapid that a City Managers’ 
Convention is to be held = Ss ‘oe. 
Ohio, on December 2, 3 and 5. OE. 
burner, city manager of Sortupficld, é < 
charge. 

The National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education will be held at 
Richmond, Virginia, December 9-12. 

The eleventh annual convention of the 
American Road Builders’ Association, the 
fifth Good Roads Conference, and the sixth 
annual exhibition of machinery and ma- 
terials will take place in the International 
Amphitheater, Chicago, December 14-17. 
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